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THE PLACE OF THE REGISTRAR IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


N ACCEPTING the invitation to address this important Associa- 
I tion and in acquiescing in the choice of a topic, I was not sur- 
prised to learn that almost annually during the past three decades this 
organization has attempted to renew the faith of its membership 
in their high calling by reviewing various aspects of their place in the 
academic scheme of things. I compliment you on your desire to 
keep before you the significance of your duties and responsibilities. 
After all these years there is little that can be said which has not 
already been said from your annual rostrums about the importance 
of your professional offices. But if emphasis can be achieved by repe- 
tition, as our rhetorical friends insist, it may be useful for me to 
draw the picture I see of the registrar's place in the educational pro- 
gram of a college or university. 

I believe it was one of your own members who more than fifteen 
years ago summed up rather graphically some of the duties of the 
collegiate registrar when Jennie M. Tabb of State Teachers College 
of Virginia wrote: 
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To guard with jealous care the interest 

Of all within our walls that may pertain 

To faculty or student, and to gain 

Such knowledge through the measurement, the test, 
The dreaded questionnaire, and all the rest, 

That President or Dean, if they would fain 

Have information, quickly may obtain 

The data sought; and further, on request 

To gather such statistics as may lend 

Assistance to some “seeker” from afar; 

To entertain all the office guests (who spend 

An hour or so, however rushed you are) — 

Such is the “job’—a hard one; and, poor friend, 
You recognize yourself—The Registrar. 


Time was when the tasks set forth by Registrar Tabb constituted 
the major portion of the duties of the registrar. The evolution of the 
office has been one of steady progress from the registrar as a keeper 
of records for the president to the registrar as a constructive ad- 
ministrative officer of the college. Your duties are now inseparably 
linked with the educational and curricular program of the college you 
serve. Of course, it is true that even today in some cases the duties 
of the registrar are performed by a member of the faculty burdened 
with teaching duties. In these cases, the work of the registrar is con- 
fined chiefly to checking and filing student records. This task is fre- 
quently performed in late afternoon after the completion of a full 
day’s schedule of teaching. Compensation for such work, if any, 
usually consists of a small sum added to an academic salary. But 
many institutions have come to learn the importance and value of 
the registrar's position in the day-by-day direction and execution of 
an educational plan. In these rather hectic days of shifting trends 
in curriculum and of minimizing quantitative requirements for grad- 
uation both from secondary school and from college, the registrar 
has had thrust upon him a significant and difficult responsibility. 

At this point it may be helpful to dwell for a moment on the 
theoretical position of the registrar. He is essentially an executive 
officer. Educational policies and plans are devised by the college 
administration, and authorized by the faculty in the exercise of its 
legislative power. These latter functions are relatively simple com- 
pared with the task of actually putting policies into effect and making 
plans work. This, in great measure, is the arduous task of the regis- 
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trar. As an illustration, in an unrelated field, of the distinction I 
have in mind, I cite the recent experience of the British government 
with the problem of air raids’ precautions. The administrative officers 
of the Home Office, comfortably detached from the actualities of 
the situation, carefully devised a statement of the objectives to be 
sought in protecting the English people from sudden death from 
the air, and constructed the general principles that should govern 
the realization of these objectives. Having done this to their com- 
plete satisfaction, they transmitted the regulations to the governing 
officers of the cities, boroughs, and towns, with instructions to pro- 
tect their people from air attack. It was these local officers who were 
compelled to struggle with the executive tasks of putting the ad- 
ministrators, who were called upon to grapple, without the guide 
of precedents or experiences, with the problems of untrained per- 
sonnel, of inadequate or non-existent equipment, of an alarmed but 
ignorant and often non-co-operative populace. If England, in the 
event of war, succeeds in minimizing the horrors of attack by air, 
the credit will be due more to the ingenuity and common sense of 
the executive officers of the local governments than to the cloistered 
administrators in Whitehall. 

Happily, the registrar is not faced with so grim a task, but his 
functions are similar in kind. To take a minor instance, the regis- 
trar is usually supposed to find rooms in which classes may meet. 
Should the dean or faculty be mastered by a brilliant idea involving 
the drastic rearrangement of class schedules, in the interest of real 
or assumed educational efficiency, the registrar is not supposed to 
interrupt with the purely practical observation that rooms are not 
available. It is his job to see to it that space is provided. Again, the 
administration or the faculty may decide upon a wholly new set of 
principles to govern student accounting. To the registrar is assigned 
the incidental task of re-training his staff to the new requirements, of 
devising new forms, even perhaps installing new machinery, and, 
most important of all, of explaining new procedures to bewildered 
and suspicious students, nay, at times to equally bewildered mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

For the effective performance of the business of execution, the 
registrar must possess, or acquire, a rare combination of skill, adapt- 
ability, and tact. 

Largely because he is an executive officer, the registrar is often 
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responsible for continuity in educational administration. He is best 
able to interpret and apply new policies in the light of the past. 
This function has assumed major importance as collegiate educa- 
tion has become increasingly dynamic. No institution can break 
entirely with its past. New ideas must be adjusted to conditions 
created by old. The registrar’s office is the one office which has had 
to maintain a sane, smoothly-functioning program which could 
keep abreast of changes in the old order of things while at the 
same time making way for new policies and trends. It is the office 
which bears the burden of bridging the gap between old curricular 
“systems” and new ones to the protection of the student in col- 
lege, the former student, and indeed of the entire institution it serves. 

Of course, the problems which I have just mentioned are rela- 
tively new. I could cite one institution which, twenty years ago, 
prepared its annual bulletin by changing the dates in the announce- 
ments of the year before, and noting faculty changes caused by death. 

There was a paradise for the mechanistic and unimaginative regis- 
trar. But those days have gone. Now, the registrar must be an 
educator in every sense of the word. He must make himself familiar 
with current educational thought. He must understand the philo- 
sophic bases of new programs and be prepared to carry them out 
even though he disapproves of them. This is one of the most dif- 
ficult and delicate duties of the executive officer. It is not often 
hard to execute a policy for which one has personal enthusiasm, but 
it requires moral stamina and a stern sense of loyalty and respon- 
sibility to execute a policy of which one disapproves. These quali- 
ties the registrar must possess, and they are without price and 
beyond praise. 

Consider for a moment the significance of the personal contacts 
of the registrar. Usually, he is the first person on the campus whom 
the proud parent and the prodded progeny meet. Certainly, he is like- 
ly to be the first official the bewildered freshman meets. On that en- 
counter may depend the decision of the student and his parents as 
to whether or not he will matriculate. This is not a trivial matter. 
In the aggregate, the hundreds of similar encounters through the 
years become a definitely contributing factor in the history of 
a college and go far to determine the type of educated product it 
sets loose upon a suspecting world. There are literally hundreds of 
students who have made last-minute shifts in college patronage, not 
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because of disappointment over curricular offerings but because of 
the way in which the registrar went about the business of his office 
when the student first approached him. Vastly more important than 
the material damage which a non-co-operative or ““wooden”’ registrar 
can do an institution and its educational program, is the possible 
injury to prospective students. The opportunity to launch good 
students on a college career with a firm scholastic purpose, with 
a constructive social attitude, and with a healthy moral outlook 
may easily be lost. In making these crucial personal contacts, the 
registrar must possess that wisdom which comes from an under- 
standing of and sympathy with the problems and aspirations of 
young people; he must be able to conduct the business of his office 
in a firm but kindly manner; he must guide and direct without 
officiousness. He holds in his hand a most important key to stu- 
dent-administration relationships and to the student’s academic suc- 
cess or failure. 

The registrar’s personal student contacts do not, of course, stop 
at the point of matriculation. It was said frequently in older days 
that the only time a student saw the dean was by special invitation 
after the student had been in trouble and that those who stayed out 
of trouble stayed out of the dean’s office. (Occasionally a student has 
been known to get into difficulties and still escape the carpet, but 
that is beside the point.) Certainly, this cannot be said of the 
registrar, whom every student has constant need to consult. There- 
fore his attitude may well be of more significance and influence 
than that of any other college officer. 

This attitude may assume physical form in a counter with a slid- 
ing window, behind which sits a clerk in a cage. Such an arrange- 
ment gives an air of business-like efficiency. But an educational in- 
stitution is not a business concern, and a registrar, as you and I 
see him, is not a business man but an educator. He, therefore, cannot 
afford to destroy his effectiveness as an educator by surrounding 
himself with the paraphernalia of a business office. The wise regis- 
trar does not deal with students as with customers, but as with 
friends, whom it is his pleasure to help and serve. His surroundings 
can be made to suggest friendliness, even though the budget may 
not run to oriental rugs or brocaded hangings. 

We hear so much today of culture, that elusive quality supposed 
to permeate the college campus. It is not a quality which can be 
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taught; it is not found in one course of study more than in another 
it is rather something which the college student absorbs through the 
channels of college contacts and traditions. I know hundreds of 
students who will attest that they got their real glimpse of the ideal 
as it emanated from certain campus figures who may have had little 
or nothing to do with the teaching of a so-called cultural subject. A 
college may properly expect that the registrar will be one of those 
agents through whom the indefinable, intangible ideal of culture and 
refinement will be transmitted to the student body. 

The registrar is a vital factor in inter-office and inter-department 
co-operation. His is the central, focal office of the institution. For 
this reason he can become an effective agent in institutional co-opera- 
tion. It not infrequently happens that colleges lack unity of purpose 
because of the clash of interests among departments of instruction 
and because of personal differences among members of the faculty. 
I have often thought that the provision of separate departmental and 
faculty offices was a mistake, eagerly sought for and greatly prized 
though they are by members of the staff. In the relative isolation of 
such offices they tend to develop attitudes of independence, sepa- 
ratism, even antagonism. Misunderstandings, not promptly resolved 
by personal contact and conference, may readily be magnified into 
feuds. The office of the president or dean with its atmosphere of 
authority and power, is not the most effective place in which to 
bring about mutual understanding and co-operation. But the regis- 
trar, if he is able to command the respect and confidence of the 
faculty in general, is in a strategic position to unite into a common 
whole opposing factions in the personnel. With him they may meet 
as friends and equals. Granted that he can approach problems of 
personnel objectively and judicably, he may be largely instrumental 
in creating a college out of an aggregation of independent depart- 
ments of instruction. 

The registrar may and should become an educational statistician. 
It was not so long ago that college administrators and college 
faculties were content to have the registrar record grades and add 
or subtract credits, and to report his inexorable computations upon 
which alone judgments of academic success or failure could be based. 
Other personnel data which might be accumulated were found useful, 
if at all, to impress inspectors from accrediting associations or to 
furnish the material for extensive statistical tables to be incorporated 
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in an annual report. That day is fast fading. Administrators and 
faculty members more and more are demanding significant informa- 
tion which will reveal to them the kinds of individual persons with 
whom they have to deal. The modern registrar must know the 
meaning of the word ‘‘measurement.’”” He must know what edu- 
cational factors can be measured and what yard-stick has proved 
most successful. Equally important, he must know what cannot be 
measured. He must understand not only the uses, but the limita- 
tions of existing tests. He must choose wisely, and as wisely use data 
which will aid the college in making of itself an educational in- 
stitution. 

The registrar should be the agency through which the institution 
learns to know itself. There is a growing distrust of the efficacy of 
“surveys” and “inspections” of colleges and universities as made 
by outside agencies. If the institution is intent upon a continuous 
and consistent self-survey, it is the registrar who should be relied 
upon to provide and to interpret the essential information. He may 
thus become a scholar in the field of education, influencing and 
guiding the efforts of the college more fully and efficiently toward 
realizing its objectives and fulfilling its destiny. 

Still another important function of our versatile registrar is that 
of interpreter. Not only must he be able to interpret odd assort- 
ments of secondary school credentials but he must also know ac- 
curately what neighboring or distant colleges are doing educationally. 
He must be a past master in the art of interpreting the educational 
policies of his own institution for other registrars to whose institu- 
tions students may seek transfer with advanced standing. In turn, 
the registrar must have an accurate estimate of the educational cali- 
ber and integrity of many other colleges in order to deal fairly with 
the credentials of students. Much of this knowledge comes from 
the experience of watching the partial product of these institutions 
as they attempt to orient themselves to a new college and its 
educational program. Happy is the college whose registrar can see 
the student behind the transcript, who can interpret grades and 
credits in terms of some youngster’s tribulations and triumphs! 

You asked me to discuss the place of the registrar in the educa- 
tional program. I have tended to describe some of the qualities and 
attributes which have occurred to me as essential for the per- 
formance of the duties of your office because I feel convinced that 
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the place of the registrar will be determined almost wholly by the 
character and the ability of the person who fills the post. And 
while I suppose it would be too much to expect that any one 
living man or woman could have in full measure all the character- 
istics I have mentioned, I think it is safe to say that I have presented 
a composite picture of the members of this Association. In so far 
as this is true, you need not greatly concern yourselves with your 
place in the educational sun. Influence and leadership will be yours, 
because you are people who have both technical skill and an under- 


standing spirit. 


Mr. GANNETT: Madam President: I have been most interested in 
Dr. Graves’ inspirational address. His mention of our beloved Miss 
Tabb was, I think, most happy. We all recall Miss Tabb when she 
was for many years a regular attendant at our meetings. 

It seems to me that Dr. Graves has presented a real challenge in 
his address. Our organizations, our institutions, vary in their make-up 
and government. Whether the registrar is largely a clerk or a mem- 
ber of the administrative board, he has within his own power the 
ability to reach the goals which Dr. Graves has presented. We owe 
him a debt of gratitude, I think, for this inspirational address. 
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WHAT SIEVE FOR THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS? 
JAMES LEWwis MorRILL 


ORDS TAKE On new meanings with new times. Even ‘‘seman- 

W tics” is not quite the same in Stuart Chase’s view. The old 
problem of ‘“‘selecting students” requires new definition and di- 
rection. It has lost its earlier meaning and importance. 

The old idea, so long the subject of our earnest but largely 
theoretical attention, was the notion that we might find some way 
to select those students for college admission who would survive 
and profit from what the college offered. Conversely, there was 
the equally important notion of the ‘‘sieve’’—some device to screen 
out and reject the unfit. 

Time and the tradition of academic conformity, along with edu- 
cational measurement and research, have largely outmoded both 
aims. The vast undercurrent of an irresistible American intention 
to obtain educational opportunity for all has swept around, and 
past, the foundation-pilings of our too slender philosophy. 

The newer meaning and emphasis of selection must be the chal- 
lenge to select, in the sense of differentiating, our students already 
in college: to appraise their past achievements, their present capaci- 
ties, their needs and interests—and then to make this diagnosis the 
point of departure for more soundly selective treatment and train- 
ing in terms of individuality. It not this the unmistakable lesson of 
our time? 

Wood, Brigham, Toops, Douglass, and a dozen others have shown 
how many holes there are in the sieve—the sieve of college entrance 
examinations, of the fixed pattern of required units for admission, 
and of subjective ratings. Tyler’s work has shown that the predictive 
correlation between intelligence tests and college grades will collapse 
under improved course planning, better teaching and more valid 
measurement of things learned, applied and retained for future use. 
New researches are reported with almost monotonous regularity to 
substantiate these findings. You will recall the Ursinus College study 
reported a year ago by your fellow-registrar, Mr. Sheeder. 

These more or less isolated investigators we have still managed 
to ignore; pretty much not altogether, however, for they have 
been irritating snipers at our most precious pretensions. But a bar- 
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rage of heavy artillery is too big to be ignored. I refer to Bulletin No. 
29 of the Carnegie Foundation, ‘The Student and His Knowledge.” 

The shoe is finally on the other foot. It is ovr burden now to 
prove: that the prescribed curriculum accomplishes much more than 
the discredited elective system; that real learning is greatly aided 
by routine teaching methods or that routine grading measures it; 
that the college diploma is a certificate of growth and accomplish- 
ment rather than a time slip; that our institutions are organized, or 
our faculties minded, really to find out where their freshmen are 
educationally, to recognize the fact they can’t all be at the same 
place, and then to lead them forward each at his own best pace and in 
a direction feasible and desirable for him. Since our standards are 
unreliable and because whatever accurate appraisal we do make of 
student achievement, personality and capacity are largely disre- 
garded and unutilized, it is our burden to prove that the care and 
effort spent in selecting students for admission are not largely wasted. 

These are the taken-for-granted contentions, shattered by the 
Survey. We have not denied the principle of individual differences 
in personality, emotional and social adjustment, interests and in- 
centives. But in the area of learning, which no one denies is the real 
business of any educational institution, we have persisted in re- 
garding student similarities as more important than their differ- 
ences. 

I am speaking of what we now call ‘general education’”’—of lib- 
eral and cultural education, to be more painfully specific, in the 
arts and sciences, in teacher-training curricula, in the undergraduate 
courses in business and commerce, and in the so-called prepro- 
fessional work. I recognize, also, that the validity of the Pennsylvania 
findings is protested in some quarters because the tests upon which 
they were based were principally tests of “information,” which may 
have failed to measure whether such knowledge was really func- 
tional. Drs. Learned and Wood have anticipated this objection and 
have offered what seems to me a convincing answer. They have 
disposed with equal decisiveness of the more obvious (and vulner- 
able) claims to those intangible values which college experience 
does inspire but which are presumably not susceptible to the cool 
precision of measurement techniques. From an experience of four 
years as a personnel and guidance counselor, using many measures 
of achievement, aptitude, interests, social attitudes and the like, I 
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surmise that the indictment of our own ineptitude in dealing with 
our students would have been even more disconcerting had the 
Carnegie testers broadened the scope of their inquiry. 

It is not conventional, I am aware—or even respectable, perhaps 
—to agree with President Hutchins of Chicago in any academic 
discussion. It is possible, however, to disagree with his somewhat 
archaeological ideas on curriculum and at the same time to admire 
his insight into the obvious. 

“Our problem is not to keep students out of educational insti- 
tutions but to find or create those they can profitably go to,” he 
says in his book, No Friendly Voice. ‘The most footless question 
that university presidents have been debating in recent years is, who 
should go to college,” he says, adding that most thinking that has 
been done about students hitherto has been directed to keeping them 
out of education on the ground that they were unlikely to make 
marks. 

“The whole College Board movement has had this object,” he 
goes on. “Even if the College Board examinations were successful 
in selecting students, which they are not, they are useless in our 
present situation. We see now that we shall not be able to keep 
students out of education. . . . Instead, we shall have to discover 
or create the educational activity which is adapted to the needs and 
capacities of the individual.” 

For 75 years and more we have been trying to do just that in 
America, with the result for the country at large that virtually the 
only real selection of students for higher education as a whole has 
been the “‘natural selection’’ of managing to graduate from high 
school and to possess, beg, borrow, or earn enough money to pay 
the negligible fees of a public-supported junior college at least. 

Few institutions have been so independent as really to select nar- 
rowly their students and deal with them individually and intelli- 
gently (which would be the only justification for such selection). 
The great state universities certainly have made no pretensions to 
do so. Ninety-five per cent of the private colleges and universities 
which have made lofty catalog pretensions in this respect have ap- 
parently neglected to notify their own registrars and recruiting 
agents. 

“The 20th Century may some day, in retrospect, be called the 
century of higher education,” Dr. Walter Kotschnig says in his 
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book on Unemployment in the Learned Professions. He docu- 
ments a world-trend to prove the point, citing specially that in the 
short span from 1931 to 1934 American college enrolments were 
trebled; and that the United States not only tops all nations in 
student totals but also has a far higher proportion of young people 
in college than any other country. “It is a fact in which all those will 
rejoice who believe in equality of opportunity in higher education,” 
he says. 

But curiously, not many of us have rejoiced. The great democratic 
sweep of the movement has been bigger than those constrained to 
serve it. The literature of higher education reveals no early Hor- 
ace Mann, no Henry Barnard to plead for the democratization of 
college opportunity. Academic allegiance to that ideal was almost 
non-existent when the Land-Grant College Act was passed in 1862 
over the dead body of college opposition in that time. A continuing 
reluctance to accept it is evident. 

Sociologists speak of ‘‘social controls” and one of them defines 
such a control in these terms: “the actual, increasing, intelligent col- 
laboration of all men everywhere in the enterprise of defining what 
they want and then consolidating their energies toward its realiza- 
tion.” 

How could we fail to read the signs? 

“It is my candid opinion,” the late President Coffman of Minne- 
sota warned ‘ten years ago, ‘‘that in case existing institutions do 
not cheerfully and willingly make provision for an increasing number 
of college students, other colleges and institutions of higher learning 
will arise to meet the need.” 

Former Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard has urged that ‘‘a high 
level of generally diffused learning is a presupposition of democ- 
racy.” .““Today,” he has said, “ in many parts of the land at least, 
people are troubled by an undemocratic and un-American idea that 
higher learning has been made too accessible and accessible to too 
many. . . . The answer of the American people to this proposition 
may be seen in the rise of municipal universities throughout the land 
and in continual provision of university facilities in every important 
center of population.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan was quoted to this Association five years 
ago. Hear him again: “European education continues the old 
tradition of preparing small groups of educated intellectuals to 
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lead a relatively inert mass. America has larger hopes. It is en- 
deavoring somewhat blindly to explore the whole range of human 
capacities, to discover what can be added to the life of every person 
to give it the greatest range, satisfaction and value. . . . Temporarily 
our methods seem to serve mediocrity rather than the best intellec- 
tual ability, but the American ideal of inciting everyone to his high- 
est possible level of activity in time will find expression in a great 
variety of educational institutions, each endeavoring to give the best 
expression to some type of human energy.” 

It is that ‘‘great variety of educational institutions” toward which 
our people have been striving—vainly, in the main, because the 
institutions have been pulling in the opposite direction. 

As President Chase of New York University has said: “We have 
been very prolific in founding institutions intended to meet the needs 
of students of a wide variety of interests and capacities. But the 
interesting fact is that any of these, once they have been established, 
have yielded to the pressure to become educationally orthodox. 
. . . Normal schools have become colleges, and agricultural and 
mechanical colleges have striven to become universities.” 

Dr. Kotschnig said the same thing when he observed that we are 
still suffering from confusion between the idea of equality and that 
of identity of opportunity in education. 

This is a major protest of the Pennsylvania report. One finds also 
in the New York Regents’ Inquiry the same belated recognition of 
imitative uniformity—as evidenced in the recommendation to limit 
the incorporation of further arts colleges and universities of the 
traditional pattern but to encourage new subprofessional, subtechni- 
cal and general cultural courses designed to meet the needs and 
interests of youth. 

What we are coming at length to understand is this: that who 
should go to college depends on what the college intends and will 
actually reorganize in order to accomplish. Our crowded campuses 
have offered no guaranty to our young people of the kind of in- 
dividualized opportunity that is their reasonable right in a democratic 
society. 

What sieve, then, for the selection of students? No sieve at all, 
perhaps, to screen out students. What sieve, indeed, can screen a 
social surge? 

In Florida three weeks ago I visited one of the large fruit pack- 
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ing houses. Tons of oranges were dumped on the great conveyors 
which carried these oranges to selector devices which sorted them 
into various sizes and grades for special preparation for the market. 
The “rejects” were few. The great bulk was conserved, parafinned, 
polished and packed for sale and use: each orange on its merits, so 
to say. 

An indefensible percentage of our students, laboriously selected 
under present standards and procedures, fails to persist and suc- 
ceed academically, as everyone knows. An astonishing percentage 
of those for whom failure is predicted under these same standards 
and procedures still manages to get into college—and to survive, 
statistically, if not educationally in the truest sense, as many research 
studies have shown. 

The right of any college to select a particular grade and kind of 
student must remain undisturbed, although valid criteria for such 
selection are still largely undiscovered. There will be few insti- 
tutions, however, so independent financially, so clear in their ob- 
jectives, and so honestly and intelligently organized as to do a 
good job of it. Most of us will do better, I am convinced, to 
tackle the job of selecting after the students have been admitted; to 
discover their true size and quality then; and to encourage and ini- 
tiate every possible agency and technique for individualized and 
differential treatment—the reorganization of courses, teaching meth- 
ods and measurement, honors work, valid comprehensives, release 
from routine rules and restrictions, class sectioning, special help 
classes, insistence on the explicit redefinition of objectives and more 
scientific marking of their attainment. Such things, it seems to me, 
suggest the newer meaning of “‘selection” in our day. 

Such things are of vital concern to the registrar. His sympa- 
thetic understanding and leadership and his professional assistance 
are indispensable. His readiness to help revise long-established pro- 
cedures in admissions, in curricular accounting and the like, is a 
sine qua non for any significant advance. 

Perhaps, indeed, the question should be rephrased. Not “what 
sieve for the selection of students” but rather ‘‘what sieve for the 
selection of colleges by students?” How may the student know 
what institution will do most for him? 

“Under a scheme intended solely to foster the growth of each 
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variable mind, the paramount standard is one which the institution 
holds unfailingly, not before the student, but? before itself; it is 
none other than the standard of sxitability which marks ‘the treat- 
ment accorded to a student by the institution in view of his ascer- 
ained character and peculiar needs.” The sentence just quoted is for 
me the crux of Bulletin No. 29. 

Assent to the Carnegie contention that ‘education must be in- 
dividualized puts the student and his parents, rather than the faculty 
and adrninistration, on the examining end of the microscope. We 
are told on all sides these days that the American people need con- 
sumer-education; that we are ignorant of standards for the pur- 
chase of goods and services—the easy psychological prey of ad- 
vertising racketeers. Every study of why students attend particular 
colleges reveals, as you well know, an amusing array of reasons and 
excuses seldom related to the kind of college it may be. 

You recall another famous bulletin of the Carnegie Foundation 
—Bulletin No. 23 on “American College Athletics.” It appraised 
certain athletic practices in terms of educational decency and desir- 
ability or undesirability. More than that, it “named names” to the 
end not only that the various institutions were challenged to self- 
improvement but also that the ‘college-consumer-public was invited 
to make comparisons. 

This was courageous, but reasonably safe. It elicited loud howls 
from outraged sporting editors and dignified denials from coaches, 
athletic directors and committees—but caused little real discom- 
fiture in strictly academic circles. There is not only safety but some 
assurance of secret academic approbation in ‘attacking either the 
athletic program of a college, or its alumni. Who in campus circles 
took serious umbrage when President Hutchins told an Oberlin 
Commencement audience that ‘the alumni are interested in all the 
things that do not matter!”” Remember the chuckles of our colleagues 
when the distinguished John Jay Chapman jolted a Princeton Phi 
Beta Kappa audience with the classic remark that “the alumni are 
ignorant and they delight in it.” 

But when five years ago the American Council on Education 
issued ‘its rating of distinguished departments of graduate study in 
American universities, here was a horse of another color. It was 
quickly challenged, as of course it could be, since the comparative 
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ratings were strictly subjective. Yet here was an honest effort to 
help the graduate student select his university—an intended con- 
tribution to consumer education, if you will. 

You are familiar with the changed program of the North Central 
Association: the abandonment of the old fixed quantitative standards 
of college evaluation and accrediting in favor of a qualitative ap- 
praisal of physical and financial resources, library facilities, faculty 
competence in terms of training and experience, etc. Each institution 
receives a revealing ‘‘profile’’ which shows its relative standing in 
respect to comparable institutions of the group. The questionnaires 
to be filled out for this purpose are doubtless a menace to the sanity 
and survival of registrars who deserve a kinder fate; but the newer 
plan commends :itself to common sense. 

My point is this: if we accept—and how can we escape?—the 
educational implications of the Pennsylvania survey, can we then 
evade its ethical inference? Perhaps the time ‘will come when 
conscience will constrain us—in fairness to students and in challenge 
to ourselves—to invite the comparative appraisal of colleges and 
universities by such qualified and unprejudiced agencies as the 
Carnegie Foundation, the American Council, the North Central 
Association, or by some specially created ‘United States Bureau of 
Educational Standards’ which will publish the results to ‘students 
and their parents and to the supporting constituencies of the in- 
stitutions. 

Today is doubtless too soon for that. In Ohio, for example—which 
is probably as typical and as representative as Pennsylvania—almost 
no college or university could be fairly judged or is ready to be 
judged. Moreover, our consumer-public, so long ‘misled, lacks today 
the enlightment and consumer-criteria to demand of us what it 
ought to require for its children. 

But the right of students to select more intelligently their col- 
leges is just as plain as the time-honored claim of the colleges to 
select students. Surely, the way and the duty to do both more 
scientifically and successfully have been infinitely illumined and 
advantaged in our time. 

Miss Ruth E. Eckert, in her published report of the 1938 
Sophomore Testing Program, urges the commitment of the col- 
lege to the “high and difficult task of discovering and preserving 
uniqueness” among students. We are seeking in the colleges and 
universities, almost as never before, ways to serve democracy and, 
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the American ideal. It is the integrity of the individual that 
democracy, to maintain itself, must underwrite. What agency, better 
than the schools and colleges, can meet so substantially that chal- 
lenge? 

DISCUSSION 


Mr. HOFFMAN: I read Dr. Morrill’s paper when he sent it to me 
about a week ago, and I listened to it this morning with interest. 
However, for an admission officer who is confronted with a list of 
applicants in excess of the quota that he can accept, there is little 
assistance to be had by reading or hearing Dr. Morrill’s paper, and 
I am sure that he would agree with me on this point. There is still 
a lot for the admission officer who must practice selective admis- 
sions to learn, and there is still a great opportunity for our Associa- 
tion in the consideration of the problems of selective admission. 

Two types of institutions can, I believe, help in the solution of these 
problems. The first type of institution is the large mid-west state 
university that accepts, or is required to admit, all high school grad- 
uates from within the state. These students could be separated 
into groups, as is done by Mr. Smith at Michigan, indicating for 
each group their chances of success with subsequent studies of the 
records. 

The other type of institution is represented by the college where 
I serve as admission officer. The Pennsylvania State College accepts 
approximately fifty per cent of the Pennsylvania high school gradu- 
ates who desire to be admitted. Those who are refused are offered 
admission to four undergraduate centers (virtually, they are junior 
colleges) operated by the Pennsylvania State College. Here the 
students are studied under three classifications: (1) Those who could 
have gained admission to the campus, but who preferred to attend 
the center; (2) Those whose credentials seem to indicate that they 
would be successful college students but who, because others are 
better prepared, must be refused admission to the campus; (3) 
Those whose credentials seem to indicate that they are poor risks 
and who, if they are admitted at all, must attend the center rather 
than the main campus. 

A careful study in these two types of institutions of the records 
of those who might normally be refused is certainly revealing in 
so far as the communications that have passed between Mr. Smith 
and myself are concerned. 








NEW TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
HERBERT E. HAWKES 


N SPEAKING to a group of administrators it is well at the outset 
7 to emphasize the fact that educational administrators as a class 
are only necessary evils. They are merely means to an end. When 
presidents, deans, registrars, and superintendents of buildings and 
grounds get the idea that their activities are the real work of educa- 
tion, they become dangerous characters. President Butler once made 
a remark to the effect that the function of the college administrator 
was the doing of things that it ought not to be necessary to do at 
all. We are merely useful in making the conditions such that the 
real work of education can be successfully performed by the teachers 
and students. 

Although of late there have been loud and strident opinions ex- 
pressed in certain quarters that the college’s sole function is to pay 
attention to the purely intellectual, not to say scholastic, aspect of 
the student, I hope that I am not in error in assuming that you 
feel that any educational institution worthy of the name is interested 
in so far as is possible in the development of the entire personality 
of the student. Although the intellectual life must occupy the center 
of gravity of any college, there is a direct responsibility to enrich 
and to educate the individual in any direction in which he is weak, 
whether it be in character, in health, in manners or in the gentle art 
of getting along with people. I shall not argue this point, but shall 
assume it. 

In passing I must remark that with this definition of the responsi- 
bility of the college the office of the registrar assumes an importance 
in the education of youth that raises it from a mere record-keeping 
office to one of the important means of educating boys and girls. 
There is no place in a college where there is a better opportunity 
for setting up a model of courtesy in human relations than in the 
registrar's office. If records were all, the “take it or leave it” im- 
pression could be conveyed to students by properly selected au- 
tomatons at the registrar's windows. But the courteous teaching of 
students of the elementary necessities of businesslike procedure is 
one of the great and important opportunities of your profession. 
Again, no one has a better chance to impress on students the neces- 
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sity of forethought in making their plans. One of the weakest points 
in our advisory systems is the fact that many men on any faculty 
simply will not acquaint themselves with the requirements for the 
degree, and unless someone drops a word in time, the student is 
likely to be greatly embarrassed later in his course. 

I know that I am digressing from my subject in making these 
remarks about your professional opportunities in administering 
a college, but if we administrators are only means to an end, it is 
not a bad idea to see how we can do our bit toward realizing a 
worthy end. 

Let us now look at the trends which have recently been operative 
in modifying our collegiate education. 

In this country and at this time we are looking at our problem 
of education, theoretically at least, from a point of view diametrically 
opposed to that of many earlier peoples. The students of primitive 
culture tell me that the societal unit in most of these cultures is not 
the individual, but the family, or in many cases the tribe. To be 
sure there was a head man, a chief; but he merely symbolized the 
group. In the Far East today the family is the basic unit of society. 
If a man commits a misdemeanor which merits punishment, it is 
not necessary that he should be punished personally; any one in 
the family will do just as well. If he performs some act of distinc- 
tion it is no credit to him; the family is honored. Even in our own 
country, in the earlier days of family feuds, if your family had been 
opposed to mine, I would have shot you if I had had the chance, 
regardless of whether you as an individual had ever offended me 
as an individual. The unit in terms of which everything was done 
was the family. At present in Germany and Italy the individual 
seems to have no significance; but the larger group, in these cases 
the State, is everything. In fact, all over the world, except in the 
English-speaking countries and in a few others, the suppression 
of the individual and the elevation of the larger group as the im- 
portant unit seems to be the order of the day. Nowhere and at no 
time has the individual been accepted as the basic societal unit to 
the extent that we in this country are attempting in our educational 
structure. We sometimes like to think that this idea lies at the foun- 
dation of our national life. 

A moment's reflection must convince one that when an attitude 
which runs contrary to the age-long and world-wide tendencies is 
adopted, there is plenty of difficulty in the offing. The course can- 
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not be smooth sailing. The mores and the entire organization of the 
social and political structure afford resistance to such an attitude. 
Almost if not quite the only great movement that has lasted any 
considerable length of time and that considers the individual as 
supremely important is the Christian religion. In that religion it 
has been the individual who has sought and has found salvation; it 
is the individual and not the group that finds consolation and sup- 
port in the Christian faith. Perhaps the tendency in the world is 
largely anti-Christian. The attitude of the rulers of Germany at the 
present time toward the Christian religion is certainly consistent 
with this statement. Those in power will tolerate nothing which dig- 
nifies the individual. Hence their attitude toward the Christian 
Church is perfectly logical, but perfectly destructive of what to us 
makes life worth while. 

If all of this is true, and if we accept the training of the individual 
as the supreme responsibility of our schools and colleges, it is well 
to realize at the start that we are traveling an untrodden path; that 
we must watch our step; and that we may make many errors in 
carrying out so novel an enterprise. This means that we must have 
courage to try new methods, and that we must be very tolerant of 
those who make the inevitable errors of pioneers. Charles Beard once 
remarked that when dealing with a living and growing organiza- 
tion, the reactionary who wishes to change nothing is certain to 
be wrong. The fact of being alive means change. The person who 
wants to change everything is also almost certain to be wrong, but 
there is just a slight chance that he may in some particular be right. 
And it is this small chance of success that makes the work of the 
progressive interesting and worthwhile. 

What are the implications of this policy of educating the individ- 
ual that are of importance to us in our everyday job of teaching 
and administration? In the first place the individual student is not 
cut up into separate sections by the various levels of any school 
system. He is the same person in the grades that he is in the high 
school, and he is the very same boy that goes on to college. If this 
is true, the only intelligent attitude toward the problem is to recog- 
nize the obvious fact and treat him accordingly. This means the es- 
tablishment of the closest possible relation with the boy at every 
stage in order to obtain an understanding of his mind, body and 
temperament, and the organization of the channels of communi- 
cation for passing this understanding on as he proceeds from grade 
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to grade. It means a flexibility in administering the regulations for 
entering college which takes into account all of these characteristics 
of the individual. It also means flexibility in the administration of 
the college which makes it unlikely that a student’s education may be 
ruined by required conformity to rules not adapted to the kind of 
person that he is. 

The statements just made may be too general to mean very much, 
except that I am trying to describe the trend toward the substitution 
of knowledge of the individual and intelligence in dealing with the 
student for inflexible rules and regulations. 

One of the most significant discoveries which have been developed 
during the past twenty-five years has centered around so-called in- 
dividual differences. In some schools this idea has been treated as 
if it constituted the only fact to be considered in our treatment of the 
student. In some places the emphasis on individual differences has 
been carrried to an absurd degree. When taken as the only prin- 
ciple in education it means that a fresh and new curriculum, prac- 
tically a private college, must be set up for each student. This is, of 
course, absurd. The fact of the matter is that important as individual 
differences may be, and important as it is to discover them for each 
student, individual similarities are even more important. To over- 
emphasize individual differences tends to set the student apart, 
to increase his sense of his own importance, in short, to make him 
a non-social person. Any school or college that emphasizes individ- 
ual differences to the exclusion of individual similarities is certainly 
running contrary to the welfare of most students. Nevertheless, the 
trend has run toward emphasis on differences. 

The foregoing remarks indicate that in my opinion we are mov- 
ing toward a policy of aiming our educational work primarily at the 
individual as the basic unit in our society; that knowledge of the 
individual during the entire span of his life and over the entire 
extent of his make-up, environment and performance is necessary 
as background for a satisfactory job; that we must have a form 
of administration and instruction sufficiently basic to take care of 
the common elements in the make-up of our students, and sufficiently 
flexible to take care of individual differences. 

If we are to begin with each student at the place where he is, 
we must have some means of finding out for each one where that 
point is. Every one knows that two boys who present identical units 
or credits for admission in French, for example, may be far apart 
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in actual proficiency. Since this is so, it is necessary to give entering 
students an opportunity to show what they can do in terms of the 
kind of work they will continue in college. It requires some little 
experimentation to find a test of sufficient range and accuracy to 
indicate exactly what course each student ought to enter. It is 
inevitable that some will be promoted above their expectations and 
that others will be demoted. In my experience those who are pro- 
moted beyond the point indicated by their admission records are 
stimulated to justify the confidence placed in them, and those who 
are demoted make every effort to show that the demotion was quite 
unmerited. In either event, a careful administration of this idea 
enables each student to find his level for effective work with reason- 
able accuracy. 

After the student is actually in college and has found his level, 
he meets the prescriptions for the degree. I know that I am tread- 
ing on dangerous ground when I suggest that the requirements for 
the degree in a given college may not be inspired from On High. 
There are four or five hundred colleges in the United States con- 
ferring the A.B. degree upon the satisfactory completion of the local 
requirements, and I venture to state that no two of them are exactly 
alike. It does not stand to reason that they are all sacred. In fact, 
I do not believe that any of them are. The only sacred element is 
the personality of the student and the responsibility for his best 
individual development. Assuming that the admissions people have 
not made a mistake in admitting the student to college, the college 
has assumed a solemn responsibility to do its utmost to give him 
the opportunity to rise to his highest level, intellectually and 
spiritually. If after knowing the student, one realizes that prescribed 
courses stand in the way of his reaching this level, I ask you as 
reasonable beings, what ought to give way? But please do not over- 
look the “if” clause in this statement. “If after knowing the boy” — 
that is the major premise of the whole procedure, and I assure you 
that when carefully administered, this technique raises rather than 
lowers standards of scholarly accomplishment. The procedure just 
described takes care of a considerable part of the need for adapting 
the curriculum to the individual differences between students. 

With individual differences taken care of, how about the back- 
bone of the curriculum? How about the individual similarities? We 
each have our own way of taking care of the courses that we think 
should be normally prescribed for the degree. Some of us feel that 
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the good old English philosophy is the soundest one to follow, 
namely, that the persn should devote himself almost entirely to one 
narrow subject, on the theory that if he goes far toward the bottom 
of one subject, he is competent to do the same in any other subject. 
This may be called the diamond drill plan, going down deep in a 
straight and narrow line, without knowing what may be at any 
moment only a few inches away. One must not forget that it is very 
dark down in that narrow hole, and however excellent a method it 
may be for finding something whose location is known, quite dif- 
ferent types of procedure are required for different types of investi- 
gation. Another method is the provision of prescribed courses, 
usually taken in the earlier years of college, broad in extent, and 
more comparable to open-surface excavation than to the diamond 
drill. One does not go as deep; but one covers more ground and sees 
what one is doing all of the time. Personally I do not like the term, 
“survey” courses. Such courses should not be devoted to merely 
looking at a subject. They are not Cook Tours. Broad, prescribed 
courses are at their best much more than surveys. They ought to 
help the student to locate an intellectual interest, which the diamond- 
drill kind of course cannot accomplish. And they should furnish a 
sound and solid foundation on which the more concentrated work 
of the later years of college may rest. Such courses, which often re- 
quire close interdepartmental co-operation, depend absolutely for 
their success on the staff of teachers present in a given institution. 
But they are being introduced in many colleges. 

Along with the procedures described it is becoming common prac- 
tice to afford the student wishing to make more rapid progress than 
his fellows an opportunity to do so in an orderly manner. Many 
colleges find that so-called achievement examinations, on the basis 
of which a student may pass off some prescribed or prerequisite 
course, are almost a necessity. At some institutions these achievement 
tests reduce the residence requirement for the degree, in others not. 
If one takes the position that the intellectual is the only side of the 
individual that concerns the college, then it follows that the passing 
of these tests should be credited toward the degree, thus making 
it possible for a man to be lifted out of the street, given a battery 
of examinations, and enrolled among the graduates of the college. 
This reduces the college to an examining bureau. We certainly need 
examining bureaus, but I believe that colleges have a wider function. 
If on the other hand one accepts the theory that the college is inter- 
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ested in something other than the intellectual, for example social and 
ethical education of students, then the process of going through col- 
lege with abundant opportunity for contacts with fellow students 
and faculty is a part and an important part of the education of 
youth. It may be that we need institutions having both approaches 
toward the problem. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at other features of the college. 
Recall that the major premise underlying everything that has been 
said is the assumption that the individual student occupies the center 
of gravity of collegiate education, and that if this is true we are 
not doing our job unless we make it our business first, last, and all 
the time to know him. 

There are one or two weak spots in most of our colleges which 
make this ambition difficult to attain. For example, the necessity 
of carrying forward with the student all of the information concern- 
ing him at the various levels is obvious. In many colleges the material 
obtained by the admissions officer remains in his office; the result 
of the student’s acquaintance with his freshman adviser and instruc- 
tors remains in their files, or more likely in their memories; and so 
it goes all the way through college. In vain one appeals to the other 
person for systematic help in this important work of procuring and 
passing on significant material. 

The real difficulty standing in the way of progress we all recog- 
nize. We are all so busy with the routine duties of our jobs that this 
somewhat casual responsibility for sending on information concern- 
ing the students we know simply gets by us. But it ought not to. 
The idea back of the cumulative record is absolutely fundamental 
for the kind of education to which we are committed. To neglect 
this matter is to give the lie to our conviction that the individual 
is the center of our system. 

There are certainly some dangers in the path of progress in this 
direction. For example, it is possible to place too great reliance on 
the results of a few tests. No single examination or test tells all 
that one ought to know about a student. If any one test is relied upon, 
serious error is certain to result. Only by eternal vigilance and 
acquaintanceship through all possible mediums can we expect to 
know these youngsters well enough to place before them the op- 
portunity appropriate for them. On the other hand it is equally futile 
to give more tests than one is equipped to use. Tests, the result of 
which go into the files and stay there, do no good at all. Unless they 
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are used as contributing something to our knowledge of the in- 
dividual and unless they assist in the personnel work of the college, 
they miss their principal usefulness. 

One further point of absolutely fundamental importance must be 
mentioned. We who are trying to hold administrative positions in 
colleges are dealing with individual members of the teaching staff 
as well as with individual students. It cannot be denied that a sub- 
stantial number of the members of the staff are not the kind of 
persons who can enter into this highly personal aspect of the relation- 
ship between the student and his college. They are more interested 
in some research or study in their own field, which seems to them 
of greater importance than fooling around learning students. And 
they are right in so far as their own activities are concerned. Not 
every one can contribute to the knowledge of students any more 
than every one can contribute to the knowledge of Sanskrit. We 
need both kinds of teachers, and each must be made to realize that 
his contribution is essential to the operation of an effective college. 
In my experience not more than ten or twenty per cent of any college 
faculty has been qualified by temperament and interest to perform 
this personnel service. If others are asked to do it, it will be shirked 
or done poorly. The point is that, traditionally, book scholarship has 
been the only asset of the college teacher justifying his salary. If 
the man who is highly competent to contribute to this individual 
work is made to feel that every moment of the time that he spends 
in thinking about or caring for students outside the classroom is time 
wasted, it is impossible to build up the attitude that I have been 
talking about on any solid basis. Unless the young college instructor 
can feel that distinguished work with students is rewarded by salary 
and promotion as certainly as distinguished scholarship, the whole 
enterprise rests on loyalty alone. We all know that an enterprise 
in our colleges can be floated on loyalty for a certain length of time, 
but sooner or later it must be taken care of in the budget if it is to 
be permanent. I am happy to say that this point of view is coming 
to be recognized. 

I admit that there is difficulty in recognizing distinguished per- 
sonnel work. But I feel that the limit of error is no greater in this 
evaluation than when one counts up the pages of publication on 
subjects that one does not understand for the alleged scholar who 
is a candidate for promotion. 

There are some who do not agree with the thesis which has been 
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developed in the foregoing remarks. Some contend that the only 
function of the college is to train the mind. We ought not to try 
to dismember the student when he is admitted to college. Rather 
we should take him as he is, and if he is deemed worthy for ad- 
mission, we should do our best to give him the kind of training that 
will make him a well-rounded person. The picture of a schoolroom 
with forty little minds at forty little desks is purely imaginary. We 
have, to be sure, forty little minds, all different, but also forty little 
bodies full of pep, forty backgrounds, forty ambitions, forty tempera- 
ments—all combining to present to the intelligent teacher a problem 
vastly more complex than would merely forty little minds alone 
provide. I know of no surgical operation that dissects out the minds 
and lays them bare and naked before the teacher. 

There are others who feel that the function of the college is to 
embark on a program of social reform in the effort to make over the 
world. Granted that the world needs a lot of tinkering if not entire 
reorganization, I do not think that the college should take this as 
its immediate and direct ambition. Some believe that the primary 
duty of the college is to make the world fit for men. I believe that 
the main job of the college is to make men fit for the world. If 
we are successful in performing this service of building up able 
men and women who are competent in mind, vigorous in body, 
tolerant in attitude, courageous in spirit, and co-operative in tem- 
perament, we shall have reason to say our nunc dimittis with com- 
posure. 

DISCUSSION 


Mr. SMITH: I should like to comment on three points which I 
believe have been well presented by Dean Hawkes. 

First, that a need for individualized education exists, for the 
whole of the individual, spiritual as well as intellectual; 

Secondly, that the personality of the student, not of a system, is 
sacred; 

Thirdly, how can the records be made of increasing value to the 
educators who adopt, or who will even consider, the points made 
by Dean Hawkes. 

I heartily agree with Dean Hawkes in his assumption that the 
responsibility of the college is to “educate the individual in any 
direction in which he is weak.” 

He presents a direct challenge to the registrar and his staff. The 
registrar's opportunity to better human relations is known to all of 
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us. If anyone today assumes an attitude toward the student of “take 
it or leave it” he has failed to follow the advice of so many who 
have spoken to the registrars at annual meetings during the past 
quarter of a century. 

I can give my full endorsement to his suggestion for the closest 
possible relation with the student leading to a better understanding 
of the young man or woman, and to the duty of passing on this 
information about the student as he proceeds from school to school 
as well as from school into his life work. 

Break the faculty rules if that is necessary to help the boy or girl 
but, of course, do it in a proper way. 

I agree with his philosophy of administration, his opposition 
to inflexible rules and regulations, and individual differences versus 
individual similarities. 

We must admit that individualized education is the most effective 
and valuable. But, after admitting this, what can we do about it? 
Knowing the character of college facilities as we do, we must also 
admit that long and loud wailing, particularly from administrative 
officers, will be required. There is not much likelihood that the 
facilities will in one single upheaval, or even in several upheavals, 
turn from their traditional system of mass education to one of in- 
dividual council and guidance. 

Personal guidance systems which make at least one direct contact 
between the student and the faculty are quite often organized or 
could be organized under administrative supervision. A good deal 
can be done in terms of improving personal relationships between 
the student and his teacher if, in some fashion, the student can be 
persuaded to seek that contact. It is hardly to be expected that the 
teacher can do as much as the student in setting up this contact al- 
though his attitude will do a good deal toward preserving it. 

Perhaps the value of this paper to a group of registrars lies in 
urging old as well as the new registrars to re-think their administra- 
tive machinery, rules, regulations, etc., with a view to help to train 
students to be good members of society, but at the same time, to 
allow them as much freedom as possible in pursuit of their individual 
lives, happiness, and their contribution to the social order in which 
they live. 








PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


CHARLES MAXWELL MCCONN 


NY EFFECTIVE program of guidance must include three major 
A items: first, testing; second, cumulative records; and third, 
counseling. 

I. TESTING 

As far back as we have any record of school routines, teachers 
have always tested as well as taught; that is to say, we have always 
given examinations, ranging all the way from the ten-minute quiz 
through longer monthly quizzes and semester and yearly examina- 
tions, sophomore and senior comprehensives, with still further ranges 
in the graduate and the professional schools. But though we long ago 
perceived that there were techniques of teaching which might be 
worthy of serious study, it was only yesterday that it occurred to 
most of us that there might be a technique of testing. Some of you 
go back with me to that Age of Innocence when a “‘test”’ consisted 
of ten questions, sometimes concocted impromptu as the professor 
wrote them on the blackboard, each weighted, by his arbitrary per- 
sonal fiat, with the value of 10 on a scale of 100. The instructor 
knew no qualms in those days about reliabilities or validities or 
comparability. 

The most interesting thing about those primitive tests of the Age 
of Innocence is the use made of them. The idea of measurement 
must have been dimly present in the tests, and perhaps even the idea 
of guidance; but these theoretically primary purposes were heavily 
overlaid with others which we may now regard as being at best 
secondary, such as providing incentives for study or bases for ad- 
mission, promotion, retention, elimination, graduation, honors, and 
the like. 

But shortly after the World War there began to come upon the 
scene a series of new tests: intelligence tests first, then objective 
achievement tests, aptitude tests, interest tests, and personality in- 
ventories and ratings. These new tests were freshly conceived of in 
their fundamental aspect as mere measurement. The scientists who 
devised them were not interested in providing aids ad hoc in the 
administrative exigencies of either registrars or deans. They merely 
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wanted to find out whether they could measure objectively and 
reliably certain abilities and achievements and other characteristics of 
human beings. They found that to a certain extent they could. 

But because the new tests professed to be mere measurement they 
seemed at first, to many teachers and educational administrators, to 
be of no vital use. It was agreed that if a student made 70 on a 
final examination, he “‘passed,’’ while if he made 69, or at any rate 
65, he did not “‘pass’’; but if he ranked in the 43rd percentile of his 
class on an intelligence test or in an objective achievement test, what 
of it? That did not tell us in any clear way what to do. It only began 
to make us fear that what we had always done with rigorous pre- 
cision and clear conscience might not be right. But as the tests 
multiplied and became more dependable and as wider norms were 
established, and as, out of mere curiosity perhaps, we came to give 
more and more of them, we discovered that they did give many 
new answers, expressed in somewhat troublesome new terms. 

With these answers we could do little under our old routines. 
But it was clear that we had to do something about them, and thus 
the new tests gave birth to the guidance movement; and some test- 
ing must certainly be the chief cornerstone of our procedures in 
any effective program of guidance in any particular school. Such a 
program should include some use of all of the several kinds of tests 
enumerated above. 

On a previous occasion the author has outlined an ideal or opti- 
mum testing program for a secondary school, based upon the actual 
testing programs that are in effect in a few leading secondary schools 
which have made the greatest strides in the guidance movement. 
This optimum program for a secondary school includes such items 
as the following: 

First of all, intelligence tests, given once to all students, and 
preferably given at least a second time after an interval of a year 
or two. 

Secondly, a scholastic aptitude test, either that of the College 
Board or the American Council on Education. 

Thirdly, the Strong Vocational Interest test; supplemented, at least 
in cases where it may seem to be desirable, with special aptitude 
tests, of which the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent may be 
considered typical. 

Fourthly, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, or some equivalent 
test. 
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And finally, a very considerable battery of achievement tests. 
There are a number of secondary schools at the present time giving 
a substantially complete battery of achievement tests in the several 
academic branches, and giving them in each of the four years. 

A large part of this testing program for a secondary school 
can be profitably carried over and applied in the college. In college 
guidance and personnel work there should be a series of measures 
for each freshman, corresponding roughly to the list just given. 

In the first place, there should certainly be a scholastic aptitude 
test. The American Council on Education Test is probably the best 
one for our purposes, and probably a majority of the institutions 
here represented are now giving that test, either in connection with 
admissions, or during Freshman Week, or during some other orienta- 
tion period shortly after admission. 

Secondly, I should like to have for the entire freshman class the 
results on a Strong Vocational Interest Test, in spite of the fact 
that the results of this test are of definite practical value in only a 
small percentage of cases. But in one case in five, or perhaps one 
in ten, this test may give both the student and his adviser clues 
that could not be unearthed in any other way. 

The administration of the Strong Test is of course quite expensive, 
the scoring costing one dollar per test. Where this factor makes it 
impracticable to give the test to the entire Freshman Class, at least the 
officers in charge of personnel work should have it on hand, in 
reserve, so to speak, for use in individual cases where the student, 
or the student and his parents, are particularly exercised about the 
matter of vocational choice. 

It seems, thirdly, very desirable to include in the initial program 
of testing the Bernreuter Inventory, or some comparable test, for 
all freshmen. The Bernreuter test is not very expensive to give or 
to have scored, and it has several utilities, of which the primary one, 
from the standpoint of administrators, is perhaps that it is the best 
way to discover, right at the beginning, cases which may possibly 
be dangerous, cases of imbalance or of lack of adequate personal ad- 
justment, which may otherwise not be flagged for a long time, and 
which in the meantime may have led the student into serious dif_i- 
culties, and occasionally may have had even tragic outcomes. 

And then it seems very desirable to add to the data available to 
the advisers from the freshman testing program the results of some 
reasonable battery of objective achievement tests, those of the Co- 
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operative Test Service or comparable tests. It is not essential that 
these tests should cover all fields, but there should be some such 
battery as this: the Co-operative Literary Acquaintance Test, or the 
Co-operative Literary Comprehension Test, or both; the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test; the Co-operative Test in Mathematics; and the Co- 
operative Contemporary Affairs Test. If possible, a Co-operative 
Language and Co-operative Science Test, or equivalent tests, should 
be added to the battery. 

With these test results to start with an adviser can have enough 
clues to do a really good job in a majority of cases. 

It was previously mentioned that in the secondary schools which 
have gone far in this direction the achievement testing program 
is carried on through the four years, with a battery in each year. 
The full equivalent of a program such as this is hardly practicable 
or necessary at the college level, but some battery of achievement 
tests, comparable to the battery used in the freshman year, is highly 
desirable at the end of the sophomore year, and again near the 
end of the senior year. The results coming from such comparable 
batteries can be of the greatest value to administrators, to depart- 
ments, and to advisers. 


Il. CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


As the new tests developed and as we began to use more and 
more of them, many of us who were on the firing line of what is 
now called guidance, i.e., dealing with individual students and their 
problems, began to find ourselves suffering from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Many will remember that stage. We had all of the 
data that we had always had, including teachers’ (subjective) grades, 
our attendance records, our own personal knowledge of certain stu- 
dents’ qualities, and teachers’ reports and comments on other stu- 
dents. In addition we began to have a great number of test results, 
which did not always check with our older types of data. 

This problem was soon solved, however, through the simple, 
common-sense device of the Cumulative Record. 

The Cumulative Record Card was developed by the American 
Council on Education Subcommittee on Personal Record Cards, of 
which President L. B. Hopkins, of Wabash, was the chairman. I 
beg leave to quote a description of this instrument from an earlier 
article of my own: “These blanks, or folders, provide an instrument 
for organizing and presenting, compactly and in part graphically, 
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on a time projection, all the significant facts, both scholastic and 
personal, in regard to a student’s career. These significant facts 
include not only school marks and the results of objective tests, but 
also such items as health, physical and mental, family background, 
financial situation, study conditions and programs, extracurricular 
activities, summer experiences, vocational experiences, unusual ac- 
complishments, reported interests, educational and vocational plans, 
and the like; all carried forward from year to year to exhibit both 
permanent and changing conditions and tendencies. For personnel 
purposes these forms and the local adaptations of them which many 
schools and colleges are making compare with ordinary high school 
and college record cards as an automobile compares with an oxcart.” 

No one who has ever used any adequate form of cumulative record 
and has seen for himself how it organizes and clarifies the confusion 
of data; how it gives a clear picture of the boy or girl; how it almost 
automatically discards the temporary and accidental and hence ir- 
relevant items, selects the significant, long-time trends of aptitude, 
interest and achievement, and exhibits the inter-weaving relation- 
ship of abilities and accomplishments; and how plainly in many 
cases it tells the adviser what the student ought to do, and helps 
him, moreover, to present the indicated course of action and the 
reasons therefor to the student himself and to his parents—no one 
who has had such personal experience with this new kind of 
record form will ever be content to be without it. I am convinced 
that Cumulative Records must constitute the secondary cornerstone 
in any edifice of effective guidance. 


Ill. COUNSELING 


But obviously testing, no matter how much of it we do, and 
cumulative records, no matter how meticulously maintained, are of 
no avail, unless the test results and the cumulative records are sys- 
tematically and judiciously used. 

The systematic and judicious use of test results and the other data 
assembled in cumulative records involves, of course, the third 
major aspect of any effective program of guidance, namely, counsel- 
ing—which is by far the most difficult and expensive aspect to take 
care of. 

The cost of testing is not very great. Cumulative records cost 
somewhat more in clerical time than our older records did, but this 
item also is small. The major item of expense in any guidance 
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program arises in connection with counseling. For any thorough- 
going counseling takes times, not clerical time, but the most high- 
priced time we have—that of our ablest and most experienced 
teachers and administrators. And both administrators and teaching 
staffs have already had sufficiently heavy work loads. Accordingly, if 
we are to take on this new major job of guidance, in any but the 
most perfunctory and futile fashion, administrators and teachers 
who become counselors must drop some appreciable portion of their 
previous assignments. This means, of course, some additions to 
both administrative and teaching personnel. 

This problem should be squarely faced. No president or dean 
should fool himself into supposing that he can put in a worth-while 
guidance program and have the counseling function merely ‘‘ab- 
sorbed” by himself and some of his teachers in addition to his and 
their present schedules. Administrative officers such as deans, assist- 
ant deans, and registrars will try to absorb the added burden, if the 
job of guidance is given to them in addition to what they are already 
doing. They will try to absorb it, but the net result will be overload- 
ing and less efficiency in their regular duties and very little efficiency 
in guiding. And college teachers, as distinguished from administra- 
tors, will simply balk. At most they will do their advising in such a 
perfunctory and completely futile way that presently they will be 
permitted to drop it. In short, colleges cannot do this new job with- 
out additional labor, which means additional money. 

If we agree that the job is worth while and that we will find the 
money, there are two ways of doing it. One way is by means of ad- 
ditional specialized officers full-time—guidance officers of one kind 
or another, who may be called deans or assistant deans or personnel 
officers or advisers or counselors. The other way is, of course, to draw 
upon the teaching faculty, and if we heed the injunction that this 
job cannot be done as a pure extra, those members of the teaching 
faculty who take on guidance activities must be relieved of some sub- 
stantial part of their teaching load. The reduction of any fraction of 
the teaching load less than one-half is hardly worthwhile; and those 
members of the faculty who are assigned this guidance function 
should not only be relieved of some major part, at least half, of the 
teaching schedule, but should also receive some additional compen- 
sation over and above the regular teaching salary. Of course these 
two possible methods of absorbing and taking care of the extra work 
that is involved in any proper guidance program are not necessarily 
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exclusive but may be combined in whatever proportions may seem 
wise in a particular situation. 

There is at present a serious difficulty for the installation of either 
one of these methods in the dearth of both teachers and administrators 
in service who have had training in guidance techniques. But this 
can be taken care of, in some measure, by self-training, study of the 
literature on the part of teachers or administrators who become in- 
terested in and catch the spirit of the movement; which self-training 
should be supplemented by summer session work and, when possible, 
by a year or more of resident graduate study under leave of absence. 

It probably goes without saying that, while the master file of 
cumulative records, including results of such a testing program as 
I have described, should be maintained in some central office, every 
counselor engaged in the work should have either ready access to 
that master file or complete copies of the records for the students 
whom he is advising. 

In connection with counseling there inevitably arises the question 
of remedial instruction, particularly training in methods of study 
and remedial reading. In any complete guidance set-up there should 
certainly be at least one person available, probably someone in the 
Department of Psychology, who is familiar with such techniques as 
have been evolved in this matter. He should be available when his 
services are indicated, particularly in cases of low reading speed, 
resulting from “‘vocalization’’ or word-by-word reading. There is 
grave danger, however, of resorting to training in methods of study 
in order to enable students to make slight and temporary gains in 
“required” courses, when sound guidance would suggest that those 
particular students should not be required to take the courses at all. 


IV. GUIDANCE-MINDEDNESS 


So much for Testing and Cumulative Records and Counseling. But 
there is a fourth aspect of an effective guidance program which is 
fundamental and necessary and also revolutionary in character. 

This fourth item is an all-pervading guidance-mindedness, shared 
by the entire staff of the college, from the president down if pos- 
sible, or, at any rate, from the dean down. 

This involves no material devices, no increase of personnel, no 
expense of any kind. It is as free as air and it is the very hardest 
aspect of all to bring in. It has come, however, within the last few 
years, quite decisively, in some secondary schools. 
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It can come, ordinarily, in any school or college, only after much 
tentative and probably half-hearted effort, after trial and error, and 
after many debates among the faculty. But this guidance-mindedness 
is, I believe, absolutely vital to anything like a completely effective 
program of guidance. No amount of tests and cumulative records 
and counseling will be successful until this fourth item has been 
realized. 

And when it is realized it will be found to be revolutionary in its 
consequences. It will make you alter at least half of your most cher- 
ished “‘policies.” It will cause you to revise or abandon about two- 
thirds of the rules in your rule book or to make so many exceptions 
to them that they will hardly be worth printing. Moreover, it will 
shoot to pieces your nice tidy curricula, neatly mapped out year by 
year for all students. You should not embark on any guidance pro- 
gram at all unless you are prepared to accept such consequences as, 
and when, they arrive. 

How will it do these things? By crowding out of your minds, at 
first slowly and then more swiftly, the entrenched idea, which all of 
us educators have held, that the educative process can be conducted 
by mass production methods, by uniform requirements and gener- 
alized procedures, held to be valid and valuable for all students alike. 
By inserting instead the really realized idea that each human being 
is an individual who must, for genuinely educational purposes, be 
treated as such, with all the resources of the institution freely and 
flexibly drawn upon in the service of his individual capacities and 
needs. This means ultimately an individually-built curriculum and 
an individually-devised discipline for each student, in so far as his 
special capacities and needs require special deviations. 

You will grant, I think, that this is revolutionary. But I hope 
some of you will grant also that it is worth going through a revolu- 
tion to attain. 








PANEL DISCUSSION: PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


W. P. SHOFSTALL, STEPHENS COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. LEB: I agree most particularly that in setting up the principal 
idea of guidance its atmosphere must permeate the institution if it 
is to be meaningful. 

The first purpose of that atmosphere is to create a sufficient 
amount of interest to prompt the student to ask questions. It is 
doubtless extremely important that the adviser have a great deal of 
information about the person to be advised. It is quite valid that the 
adviser ask him: ‘Why did you come to college? Have you some 
purpose? Is the purpose to get a job, a degree, or win fame on the 
football team?” 

CHAIRMAN SHOFSTALL: I would like to present first Mr. Mc- 
Conn’s idea that counseling is basic in guidance. If counseling is 
based on guidance, we can’t leave it to chance or to good teachers. 
To what extent will you have regularly scheduled individual con- 
ferences with all students? 

Mr. Fox: I believe that there should be very regularly scheduled 
advising. It is obvious that it would be first at registration time; again 
at the beginning of the year; again toward the end of the year when 
the students make up their program. 

I am most acquainted with the new set-up at Columbia, where, at 
the middle or end of the sophomore year, we send out question- 
naires to sophomores asking them to take stock of themselves and 
of the college. We ask them various questions about their college 
influence, about what they plan to do in the junior and senior year, 
what their plans are after college, then very searching questions on 
personal and family matters. In addition to that, we have informa- 
tion from instructors. 

Mr. SmyseER: I like the regularly scheduled, but not too frequent 
conferences. If a student must see his adviser to register and get his 
mid-semester grades, I think in most cases, that is probably enough. 
The adviser can send for him at all other times if emergencies arise. 
With nine students out of ten, I think we overdo the thing if we 
keep them beating a path to the adviser’s door too often. 

Mr. Metz: I would suggest that we have conferences on the 
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academic questions at the time of registration only. In addition to the 
conferences on academic procedures, I would suggest at least one in- 
terview with every student once a year, a sort of general interview, 
to look not only over the academic progress but the individual as a 
whole. 

Mr. SAGE: In addition to these conferences, which should be 
functional from the standpoint of making out the student’s program, 
we should also have certain hours at which the student counselor 
will always be available. In our institution, every program of fresh- 
man and sophomore students has one open hour at which that par- 
ticular student’s counselor will be available. 

Mr. THOMASON: Over and above what is done at registration 
time, I feel that each student should see his counselor at least once 
a quarter. That should be a requirement over and above the registra- 
tion conference. More than that, I would leave it to the counselor 
or to the student to make the proper contacts. 

Mk. BILL: In this matter of guidance, like so many things, it seems 
to me in American education, which is mass education, we are going 
to have the tail wagging the dog if we don’t look out. I shiver 
whenever I hear these meticulous numbers of interviews the coun- 
selor is supposed to have each year. I don’t believe in it. I believe 
what Dean Hawkes says—we are trying to educate the whole boy. 
Part of the education is development of initiative and confidence. 
You don’t get that by having him run to conferences. I am rather 
opposed to this organized guidance that is in the atmosphere. 

Mr. LeEIB: I would agree with Mr. Bill almost entirely upon 
that. I can’t think that some one person is wise enough to guide 
every student into all sorts of channels and an interesting life. 

Mr. METz: One method of developing this guidance attitude on 
the part of the faculty is not to try to be too ambitious in the be- 
ginning, but take some small experiment in the institution—let’s 
assume remedial reading, for example, and develop a program with 
a limited number of students—or an experiment in the selection of 
students for a professional course, such as engineering. I suggest 
concentration on a special problem with a small group, thereby 
creating such intense interest in that problem that gradually it is 
possible to add another problem, and the faculty will develop an 
interest in general in the guidance program. 

Mr. SmysER: The proper method is to distribute the guidance 
functions among the faculty and relieve them of a large part of 
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their other duties. It is expensive but, in the face of demands laid 
upon us in institutions in which we have very little selective ad- 
mission, we can’t sidestep this need for guidance just because it is 
expensive. 

Mr. BILL: I think we underestimate our faculty. I am always 
interested in talking to alumni and I am always impressed with the 
fact that it is not some professional adviser whose advice they 
remember, but something told them by some wise member of the 
faculty whom they had gotten to know personally. In spite of every- 
thing that has been said, I think our faculty is doing a pretty 
good job right now. Some members of the faculty, of course, are 
not competent to advise, but there is a lot of good, wholesome advice 
that comes through ordinary friendships. I think that is the ideal 
advice. 

CHAIRMAN SHOFSTALL: I wonder how we feel more specifically 
about a program such as that Mr. McConn outlines? He said testing 
gave birth to the guidance movement. 

Mr. SAGE: We should have a basic battery of tests which should 
be given to every student, and the Personnel Department should also 
have quite a large variety of tests available to apply to particular 
cases. We have as many as thirty or forty different tests available, 
which are used whenever cases seem to justify them. 

Mr. METZz: May I suggest that we need, in any adequate guidance 
program, one thing which has been in a sense implied in the discus- 
sion so far, but not necessarily stated? We need continual research 
connected with every guidance program because we may find that 
studies at other institutions might reveal results different from the 
results we get at our own. In addition to the research, while the 
student is in college there should be some follow-up after he 
completes his college course, to find out whether all of the data 
we have concerning him means anything. 

CHAIRMAN SHOFSTALL: How does this group feel about the use 
of records, and especially cumulative records? 

Mr. THOMASON: We should have the cumulative record of the 
student, beginning high school and continuing for the four years 
in college. It should contain not only his academic work but his 
financial situation, his health condition, his outside activities, and his 
extracurricular activities. 

Mk. BILL: It takes a fairly wise person to use a cumulative record 
properly. You may become a slave to all the charts and figures and 
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not see a little sentence that gives some information by which you 
can do the boy more good than all of the rest of the information. 

Mr. MeETz: All of these subjects might be discussed at a meeting 
of deans or personnel officers, but it is because the registrar is the 
custodian of the records that we have a distinct approach to the 
guidance problem. The registrar is the one man who has been 
keeping records. As these additional records become established, 
such as the personal ratings by the faculty members, the testing 
records, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the registrar adds 
these records to his files, and becomes the key man for personnel 
work. 








PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF THE 
REGISTRAR 


FLoyp BARRETT O’REAR 


HE REGISTRAR Of a college or university, as well as any other 
jpn eiretict officer, serves his primary purpose in furthering 
the educational ends of the college, and in promoting the work 
of students and staff in the attainment of those ends. Stated some- 
what broadly, the purpose of a college may be considered as in- 
cluding the harmonious total development of the several capacities 
of its students. Of course, some colleges greatly restrict this pur- 
pose to include only certain phases of a student’s development. 
Nevertheless, the registrar, in preparing himself for his position, 
will probably do well to consider the possibility that he may serve an 
institution which attempts the broader type of student development. 

Accordingly, the registrar should be an educator. This seems to 
mean that he should have a broad understanding of collegiate edu- 
cation, its place and function, its organization and operation. Indeed, 
it seems to imply that he should have understanding of education 
in its several levels, elementary, secondary and higher. If the college 
is to undertake more than the cramming of facts into its students, 
its educational process becomes one of stimulating the student and 
counseling him in directing his own activities resulting from that 
stimulation. The student may, of course, direct his activities toward 
his own intellectual, social, physical or other improvement. The col- 
lege must be prepared to aid him in making wise choices in directing 
his own activities. If the college is to render this aid with effective- 
ness, it is quite clear that those who undertake to counsel him must 
know a great deal about the student himself. 

Where large numbers are involved, it seems inevitable that records 
be kept of the things the college knows about its students, and it is 
precisely at this point that the registrar renders his own unique 
and exceedingly important services. He should exercise leadership 
in devising types of records to be used, although probably he should 
not undertake to make the final decision as to the precise informa- 
tion to be included for all persons who will use the material. He 
should know thoroughly the processes involved in accumulating, 
maintaining and making available the materials which have been 
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assembled. It would be well, too, if he were competent to encourage 
and counsel staff members in the use of materials which he has avail- 
able. Surely, he should also possess competence in producing a 
variety of group data from the individual records over which he 
has jurisdiction. If he enjoys working with individual students in 
the counseling relationship and if the facilities of his office permit, 
he may personally engage in the counseling of students on various 
aspects of their records. Certainly he should be able to interpret their 
records to them in constructive ways and should be prepared to 
supply them partial or complete information from these records. 

The foregoing description of the work of the registrar makes him 
a service officer of the institution. It gives him executive respon- 
sibilities only within the confines of his own office. In short, he is 
here conceived as a member of the staff, as one of a group of per- 
sons in the college who undertakes to bring together the pertinent 
information about a student and to formulate it in such a fashion 
that the student may by means of counseling improve his choices. 
Incidentally, it should be said that the records service in the college 
is central to the rendering of many other services. It should not be 
understood, however, that the extensive records cumulated and 
maintained by the registrar need constitute the total record equip- 
ment of the institution, for various special offices, such as health 
and placement offices, will require certain specialized records for 
their specific uses. 

It has seemed necessary to sketch a conception of the registrar’s 
place and function in a college as a prelude to the presentation of 
any statement concerning his professional preparation. It has already 
been indicated that he should know the field of college education and 
have some knowledge of education at other levels. He should under- 
stand young people and how they develop. He should know how to 
organize and conduct an office, with special reference to the de- 
velopment, adoption, execution and appraisal of policies. He should 
know statistical methods for the handling of mass data. He should 
also probably have some knowledge of the techniques of counsel- 
ing. He must know the procedures available for the maintenance and 
reproduction of records. The foregoing list is fairly extensive. It 
means that an individual who enters preparation for such an office 
has a task of real magnitude to accept. Whether or not he ob- 
tains his preparation in formal courses is probably beside the point. 
The important thing is that he secure it and that he gain perspective 
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on the position which he undertakes. If he does carry out his prepara- 
tion in formal study, it seems desirable that he pursue it in contact 
with other college administrative officers and indeed, at several 
points, with educators from various other fields. 

For the novice, or the candidate of limited experience, it seems 
reasonable to propose a period of observation, participation or 
interneship and, if possible, a series of visits to the offices of other 
registrars. It seems highly desirable that such work be provided 
under adequate supervision of the officers participating. This means, 
of course, that time and resources should be made available to regis- 
trars undertaking the supervision of such novitiates, for it is a time- 
consuming task not to be added lightly to an already full schedule. 

Perhaps the preparation of college registrars should not be, in 
a strict sense, identical for any two candidates. Each potential ap- 
plicant himself has varying interests, capacities and aptitudes, where- 
fore his preparation should be of a type adapted to him and his 
needs as best achieved under counseling. If one believes that the 
registrar should aid in adapting education to individual needs in 
his own institution, it is surely reasonable to conclude that his own 
professional preparation should be individually adapted to him. 
This discussion indicates one conception of a college registrar and 
some of the areas in which it seems desirable to seek competence. 
Each prospective registrar may well take counsel as to the suit- 
ability of these suggestions for his own individual needs, modifying 
them as seems wise for him as an individual. 

One further word should perhaps be said. There is almost no limit 
to the possibilities for professional growth on the job. The profes- 
sional preparation of the registrar should not be thought of as 
ceasing when he assumes his position. He may undertake such further 
growth by reading, by formal study or by consultation. The important 
thing is that he carry it on. To do so in the presence of office de- 
mands upon both his time and energy is no small task. Therefore, 
it would seem appropriate for our colleges and universities to grant 
our registrars, and indeed many other officers as well, leaves of 
absence or other periods of freedom for professional improvement. 
Professional “‘preparation’’ for the college registrar ought to be a 
continuing process. 

DISCUSSION 


Mr. RosBINSON: Dr. O’Rear did not say in so many words just 
what the admission requirements should be for entrance into a 
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professional curriculum for registrars. However, his description of 
the professional training needed indicates that those who under- 
take it should have sound scholarship as a foundation. Also the 
registrar must work with a college faculty in the company of scholars. 
To deal with them he must be scholarly too, and must be a specialist 
in his field just as other members of the faculty are specialists in 
their fields. 

I am glad that Dr. O’Rear has departed from the usual practice 
of state departments in setting forth requirements for certificates in 
that he did not express professional training for registrars in terms 
of semester hours. The training needed cannot be stated in semester 
hours in specific subjects, or in years of study. As he said, it doesn’t 
matter whether or not training is obtained in formal courses, but it is 
essential that training be obtained. 

I want to emphasize what Dr. O’Rear has said about inservice 
training—the importance of each registrar engaging in continuous 
study while on the job. I feel sure that his plea for leaves of absence 
and longer vacations to give us an opportunity to study meets 
the approval of the members of this body. Dr. Judd once said that 
registrars and college presidents were alike in one respect. They 
enter upon their work with no previous specific professional train- 
ing for the job. The reason for this is fairly obvious. A student 
who enters graduate school for the purpose of taking up a course of 
study to prepare to become a registrar will ordinarily have no reason- 
able assurance that he will be able to get a position when his course 
of study has been completed. The case is quite different in most pro- 
fessions. Those who go to medical school or law school or study 
engineering will ordinarily find opportunities for entering the pro- 
fession of their choice. A student who wishes to become a teacher 
of mathematics has some reasonable assurance that he will be able 
to get a position to teach that subject after he has prepared for it. 
When a vacancy occurs in a registrar’s office, the college president 
does not go to a graduate school to hunt for someone who has had 
a professional course of study to prepare him for it. If he did so, 
he would most likely have some difficulty in finding anyone. Some 
years ago Mr. Gillis made a questionnaire study of 505 registrars. 
Of that number 48 per cent had been college teachers immediately 
before becoming registrars and 8 per cent had been high school teach- 
ers. Six and a half per cent had been assistants in the registrar's office. 
Eighteen per cent had been assistants to deans or presidents. Only 
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8 per cent had been students and probably none of them had studied 
to be a registrar. In filling the office of registrar, the college president 
surveys the faculty he has and chooses someone either from his 
teaching staff or someone already in one of the administrative offices. 
It seems to follow from this that professional training in most cases 
must come after the registrar is on the job, and consequently, it is 
usually impossible for formal courses to be taken in a graduate 
school. The registrar must educate himself by private study and 
professional reading. 

As I see it, this Association was organized and is carried on for 
the purpose of giving professional training to all of its members. It 
provides literature on the problems of the registrar’s office that can- 
not be obtained anywhere else. Any registrar who wishes to engage 
in professional study should familiarize himself with the publications 
of this Association, including the Annual Proceedings of former 
years and the back numbers of the Bulletin and the JOURNAL. He 
should study every issue of the JOURNAL as it comes out. Naturally, 
his study cannot be confined to the publications of the A.A.C.R., but 
they will help direct him to other literature in the field. The book 
reviews and the list of recommended readings in the JOURNAL are 
extremely valuable. An essential part of a registrar’s professional 
education is obtained by actual attendance at the meetings of this 
Association and at the meetings of the Regional Associations. It is 
important not only to listen to the programs, but if possible, to 
take part. Provision is made for anyone to take part in the discussions 
at the open forum and in conference meetings. If it is possible to get 
a leave of absence for study, all well and good, but one dare not 
postpone his professional training until that happens. Almost every 
registrar in this Association today acquired most of whatever pro- 
fessional education he has after he took up the duties of his office. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: I am sure that there are questions you 
would like to ask Dr. O’Rear, and it may be that you would like 
to ask Dr. Robinson some questions. 

SECRETARY MILLER: Dr. O’Rear, I think you implied that the 
registrar need not keep all records. I think we all agree to that. 
What is your judgment on the question of centralizing all records 
pertaining to students in the registrar’s office, health records, serv- 
ice records, placement records, and so on? 

Dr. O’REaR: I doubt that one can make a general answer for 
all institutions but, insofar as a general-answer can be made, it 
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would seem to me that your criterion would be facility for use. If 
your institutions are geographically integrated and relatively homo- 
geneous as to staff and students, then I think you have a greater 
basis for arguing the rather high centralization of records. It does 
not seem necessary that all specialized records with respect to health 
or placement or some of these other matters be gathered in one 
central file. 

I would think of that central file as being a rather extended case 
history and an academic record, a cumulative personnel record, which 
need not involve all of the details of health examinations, or place- 
ment investigations. 

In some of your larger institutions, and in some of those which 
are not centralized geographically, centralization of records, even to 
the extent I have mentioned, would be very difficult. 

There is certainly such a thing as getting too many records into 
a central office, especially where facilities for getting them out 
and into use are limited. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: I would like to ask if Dr. O’Rear would dis- 
tinguish in any way between the functions of the registrar as an 
admissions officer and as a recording officer. It seems to me that 
his function as an admissions officer would require a greater degree 
of liberty, more centralized power, than of recorder. 

Dr. O’REAR: There seem to me to be two sides to the question 
of the precise relation of the registrar to admission. If one conceives 
the admissions function distinctly as a guidance and counseling func- 
tion, as I believe it should be, and if numbers are great, no one single 
man, be he registrar, dean or any other, can do it alone. I think we 
are finding that there may be some advantage in bringing into the 
admissions function staff participation in counseling. Here again, I 
do not feel in any position to generalize. Of necessity I have spoken 
in general terms in my paper. And yet, when you press me I must add 
very hastily that the answer to this degree of centralization, whether 
it be in admission, in record, or in counseling, will vary and vary 
properly, in my judgment, from institution to institution. 

I do believe that you are correct in saying that as now set up the 
registrar's office is engaged in two rather separate tasks, and that the 
admissions aspect does involve more of the counseling function on 
the part of the registrar in the typical college than does the recording 
aspect. 

Both that the registrar and the college staff should take part in 
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admissions, which I believe to be essentially a counseling function. I 
believe aiso, however, that the registrar and many others of the col- 
lege staff ought to participate in the stimulation and counseling of 
students subsequent to admission. So, while I recognize a distinction, 
I am hoping that the tendency will be in the direction of making the 
counseling aspect of the registrar's office a service in which the 
registrar may participate more vitally, if he likes to do it, and if the 
facilities of his office can be made to afford it. 

Miss Prosst: I disagree with Mr. Hoffman that aside from ad- 
missions, the work of the registrar is only that of recording. I think, 
particularly in the liberal arts college, as distinct from the university, 
the function of the registrar is much more than one of recording. 
Certainly, the registrar is very much concerned with the smooth 
running of the institution as a whole, the handling of the examina- 
tion schedule, the arranging of the student’s individual schedule, the 
handling of the rooms, a function which goes far beyond that of 
merely recording and, in that respect, I think there is a much broader 
interpretation of the office functions than those two divisions. 








RADIO IN EDUCATION 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


NE COULD not possibly say all there is to be said about “Radio 
O in Education” in any reasonable limit of time, but we can touch 
the surface of at least a few points. It may be helpful if I say just 
a few words about the set-up of American radio, which is for the 
most part industrial, because without some feeling for such a set-up 
one is not likely to frame very just or discerning impressions of 
what radio can reasonably be hoped to do in our generation, and 
what modus operandi presumably will have to be used. 

The industry is a mushroom enterprise. It is in its swaddling clothes. 
It has just finished teething in some places and in others it has begun 
to pass into the pains of adolescence. But it is a young industry, feeling 
its way everywhere, yet growing by leaps and bounds, and finding it 
difficult to keep up with itself, much less to anticipate its problems, 
which are becoming increasingly profound by virtue of the place that 
this particular agency is obviously destined to play in the civilization 
of the future, to say nothing of the critical significance it has for our 
own day and generation, of which we all must be increasingly aware. 
I will discuss briefly this set-up so that we will have some picture of 
what we have to deal with in the way of tools. 

With a few exceptions the radio has to sustain itself by the sale of 
time, and it gets the money for doing the various things it does by the 
method of selling its time to advertisers. You probably are very much 
irked by the advertising plugs that come in and interrupt the programs, 
but your mind will be solaced with the thought that if this were not true, 
you would be paying a considerable tax, as your neighbors abroad do, to 
have any radio at all, and that you would get less satisfactory radio pro- 
grams if that were the case. Experience, I think, shows that to be 
unequivocally true. You can afford to dull your ear for the moment 
or two that the advertising is going on. If you don’t like it, turn it 
off and listen to another program where the plug does not happen 
to be in operation. You don’t suffer very long, at least not on the 
network programs, and it is not a very severe type of pain which you 
suffer for getting the larger part of this material. 

Radio is a commercial industry, and in the country at the present 
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time there are approximately 750 of these broadcasting stations 
which get their ability and right to broadcast from the Federal Gov- 
ernment—a very proper arrangement; otherwise, there would be utter 
confusion in the use of the wave lengths. There is a good deal of this 
confusion in so-called static, and many of the street car companies and 
electric facilities furnish a little bit more. Stations do not keep on their 
wave lengths perfectly accurately all the time, so that there is 
sometimes a blur of two broadcasts coming in. The Federal Govern- 
ment tries—and, on the whole, with a very great degree of success 
—to keep this in hand. 

Of these 750 stations, approximately half are connected with net- 
works or chains, in one manner or another. Even though they have a 
connection with the network, they are entirely independent organiza- 
tions. They can do what they please. They are perfectly free to put on 
such programs as they care to, subject to the supervision of the Federal 
Radio Commission, and take them off when they desire. 

There is also an appreciable number of school and college stations, 
to which the Federal Commission has allocated wave lengths. They in 
turn may put on such programs as they care to, subject to the general 
supervision of the Federal Commission. 

This group of educational broadcasting stations are commonly lim- 
ited in the time that they may broadcast in every twenty-four hours 
There is a good deal of amateur broadcasting, which is not in this pic- 
ture, and about which we need say nothing. 

Some of these broadcasting stations are owned by persons who have 
no other explicit commercial or business interests, but quite a number 
are owned by newspapers; some are owned by department stores; some 
by other commercial interests. But they are, as broadcasting stations, 
independent. They do what they like and when they like, within the 
limits I have described. 

Of the time that the stations use for broadcasting, in general about 
one-third is paid-for, and the other two-thirds are devoted to what are 
called sustaining programs, so called because they do not sustain them- 
selves. The company must pay for these out of its own pocket. 

In the American broadcasting tradition fifteen minutes is the stand- 
ard unit of time, longer programs always being interrupted at regular 
intervals for station identifications. This is to prevent anybody from 
saying anything for which he cannot be held legally responsible. Most 
of the stations broadcast from sixteen to eighteen hours a day. British 
broadcasting programs have any period of. time, five minutes, twenty 
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minutes, twenty-eight minutes, thirty-three minutes. Twenty minutes 
is a favorite, but there is nothing fixed about it, and there will be 
long periods where nothing happens. After fifteen or twenty minutes 
a voice says, “You will now hear Soandso,” so that our practice in 
this country is much more regimented than it is abroad in both 
those respects, in that practically all of the broadcasting time is 
used, and that it is cut up into these somewhat artificial segments. 

When we speak, then, about education and radio, or radio in 
education, we must remember that for far the larger part of the 
broadcasting agencies we are talking about the possible use of half or 
two-thirds of the broadcasting time by concerns that are commercially 
set up and that support themselves by the sale of their remaining time. 
Whatever they may do in assisting explicitly educational interests in 
any of that time, I am bound to say that I think some of the advertising 
programs are highly educational. They have material in them that is 
stimulating to thought, is provocative to the emotional life, oftentimes 
wholesomely so. They are certainly information-conveying, and occa- 
sionally, I think, contribute real motivation to socialized types of action 
and thinking. And in the measure in which any of these things are 
true, no one could say that they were not educational. But, of course, 
these programs are intended to be primarily entertaining, to attract 
attention and to get the listener to listen long enough to catch the 
advertising so that his conduct should be appropriately influenced to 
buy that particular kind of chewing gum, breakfast food or whatever 
has brought the preceding program to him. 

The educational stations are definitely set for a function which is 
already indicated in the fact that they are connected with schools and 
with colleges. We have some very striking examples of both. A number 
of the states have stations connected with either the state university or 
the state college of agriculture. You will find in the Middle West that 
this is peculiarly true, especially in Ohio and Iowa and Wisconsin; to 
a certain extent in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan—that whole central 
group of states. It is true also in other places throughout the country. 
Most of them broadcast for a limited period of time, but they are doing 
it distinctly from the point of view of service to the state, to the state 
schools, to the farmer, to the industrialist, to the housewife and to 
the children in the home. They are trying to do the best job they 
can within the limits of time and money at hand for programming, 
to bring to the communities within the range of these stations ma- 
terial which they feel will be interesting and valuable. On the whole, 
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I think they have been very successful. Most of them have found it 
much more expensive than they had anticipated. Some of them have 
given up their wave lengths because they could not afford to finance 
operations. 

There are a number of cities in the United States where the 
schools themselves are either wholly or partly in charge of broad- 
casting stations which they man and through which they broad- 
cast to their own school systems. We have just had an interesting 
example, which is to be followed presently by several others, where 
one of these cities, Cleveland, has received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment a permit to use one of the ultra-short wave lengths and is 
broadcasting to its schools in these frequencies, which are entirely free 
from the interruptions of other stations and, on the whole, are generally 
much freer from static than the long wave which most of us use in the 
commercial broadcasting groups. 

In all of these cases one ought to say that in the United States 
there has been one underlying intent, in so far as broadcasting by 
educational institutions is concerned—and the commercial companies 
have been very keen to follow the same pattern—namely, to see to it 
that the programs which are broadcast are not of the kind designed to 
replace teaching power in the schools, but entirely to supplement 
existing teaching power. There was a great deal of anxiety at the 
outset of broadcasting lest the teachers be displaced. No one who has 
ever taught can have any serious anxiety about such a situation. It is 
nonsense. There are some things which, undoubtedly, can be done in 
teaching over a radio more effectively than in almost any other way 
except by the very, very rare teacher. But by and large, of course, there 
just is not any substitute for the teacher’s physical presence in the 
classroom. She knows the children, can observe what is going 
on, not only in the classroom at the moment but subsequently and 
before that. No broadcaster can do that. 

With this picture in mind, let me go on to speak more specifically 
of some of the problems which arise and some of the methods of 
handling these problems. Let me make this division—you can dis- 
tinguish pretty sharply between broadcasting that is directed at 
schools, that is educational in this sense, and broadcasting which has 
an educational significance, both for schools and the general public, 
but is not aimed specifically at schools. 

I should like to speak for a few moments about the first of 
these fields: broadcasting, either by commercial stations or by edu- 
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cational stations, that is, aimed directly at schools and colleges. 
I think that the larger part of broadcasting, measuring it quantita- 
tively, that is connected directly with schools is coming out of the 
schools over local stations and not going into the schools, because 
school people have discovered, esepcially music teachers, teachers of 
English, dramatics and speech, and school superintendents, that it 
is a grand method of getting publicity in a community for what 
the school is doing. The school orchestra likes to play, the school 
dramatic club likes to “‘dramat,’’ and the debating boys and girls 
like to argue on the radio. Apparently there is a certain measure of 
local interest and pride among the parents, who like to stay at home 
and listen to Johnny and Sally on the air. It is good publicity. 

This is all right. There is, no doubt, a very real value in the kind of 
training children can get from being, in a certain sense, under that 
kind of competitive pressure, but you can get a type of exhibitionism 
going in the school that is certainly unwholesome. 

In our few years of experience, it has been found possible to bring 
into the schools valuable material that was not there before and that 
cannot readily be brought in by any other means. But, let me also point 
out the fact that we have between the city of New York and the city of 
San Francisco four distinct time bands, an hour apart. We have to 
take this four-hour time split into account. Consequently, it is almost 
literally impossible for the networks, such as that of my own com- 
pany, to put on a day-by-day educational program that can be adjusted 
to the time schedules of all the American schools. If you put on a broad- 
cast in Chicago you lessen the difficulty somewhat, because you have 
only one time band at the left of you and two time bands to the right. 
This has made it extremely difficult for programs to be broadcast directly 
into the schools over the networks. This difficulty does not exist in 
Western Europe, least of all in Great Britain and Scandinavia, where 
a single time band will reach all of the schools. This kind of broadcast 
service must be rendered either by the local station, which can accom- 
modate itself reasonably to the varying schedules in its own region, 
even where they are far from uniform; or it must be rendered by the 
educational station, or by the thing in which I am very greatly interested 
and which I have been for nearly two years trying to promote, not too 
successfully, because of the difficulties in the producing side, i.e., the 
use of the so-called transcription. This is the reproduction from a disk 
of a program that has either been on the air or has value for the school, 
and which cannot be produced by the teacher in the school. Through 
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the turntable and the rotating disk, it can be heard in any school 
room at any time and can be heard again and again. There are a great 
many of these broadcast programs which, in the set-up of the American 
School, as the curriculum comes around year after year, are of real value 
and which could be used to very great advantage with this device. 
There has already been considerable progress made with it, but not to 
the fullest extent. The transcription method of reproduction is easily 
and inexpensively operated. 

Of these programs that do go into the schools for consistent use, 
the outstanding thing which radio can do, and do better than any 
other agency, is to supply a type of musical program which can be built 
into the musical training that the school gives. 

There is no school so small, so remote from centers where the 
great orchestras or the great singers can be heard, which radio does 
not open up to the musical training of children. Music is, of course, 
the great radio natural, if you please, together, perhaps, with the 
spoken word—the voice, as you get it either in poetry or in drama or 
in the ordinary forms of public utterance. Of the arts and of the par- 
ticular subjects in which the school has a fundamental educational in- 
terest, music is easily the one which, up to this time at least, radio has 
succeeded in assisting and in promoting to a greater degree than any 
other agency could possibly have done. There are all kinds of circum- 
stantial evidence of the effect that this has had on the generation 
now passing out of adolescence and into early manhood and woman- 
hood, and it will be very much more true of the generation com- 
ing along. 

Music is the thing that schools have particularly welcomed. The 
program which my company has put on for eleven years, Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Music Appreciation Hour, which is now divided for two levels 
of maturity, with a third perfectly possible, gives a type of consecutive 
training to children in the schools that the average school simply could 
not possibly command. So valuable have the schools regarded this 
particular program all over the country—except on the Pacific 
Coast, where there is another program of a comparable character 
that has been going almost as long and which we also had a hand 
in starting—that there are every week from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
children listening to it. 

Just sit back and think of this figure for a moment in terms of 
any other kind of approach to school children that has ever been 
even remotely conceived. The course is systematized and it is dove- 
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tailed into the teaching of the school. It represents an invaluable contri- 
bution in the way of supplementing the musical education that the 
school is able to give. 

The same thing is being done, though up to the present time 
it has been done on a smaller scale, and inevitably less successfully 
as yet, in bringing the best drama into the schools. I do not know 
whether any of you listen to a program that we have had on the air 
for the past two years that occurs on Sundays at one o'clock, New 
York Time, called ‘“The Great Plays.” It is a series which presents 
from the period of the Greeks down to our own time typical illus- 
trations of the great drama of Europe and especially of the English- 
speaking races. It is extraordinarily well done. It is listened to by thou- 
sands of high school students, who are directed to it by their teachers 
all over the country. We have had most encouraging response to it, 
and it is supplemented, as all best radio programs are, with ade- 
quate documentary material, so that there is a preliminary educational 
process in which the children are given opportunity to adjust, and 
a follow-up in bibliographical material which makes the broad- 
cast more than a mere broadcast. This program has produced excellent 
results on the minds of the children many of whom are not able, for 
geographical or other reasons, to listen to and see the best of drama. 
Many of these plays could not be seen in any case, because they are not 
on the modern stage. 

Many of the other companies have put on most excellent con- 
temporary drama and some of the older drama, but the difficulty 
which these programs face is the fact that if you are going to broadcast 
for only an hour [and the American tradition makes it pretty difficult 
to go beyond that except in the case of symphony concerts and 
opera] you have to telescope the thing, and the play that would take 
two hours and three-quarters must be condensed into an hour. If this 
is skillfully done, the loss is much less than one would suppose; 
nevertheless, there it is. It does represent a material curtailment. 

One can go on down the line through practically all of the sub- 
jects of the school curriculum, finding them rather differently con- 
tributed to, of course. It is a good deal more difficult to make an 
outstanding radio contribution to Arithmetic than it is to a course in 
American History or Social Science. But there is no main subject matter 
in which you will find that radio has not been making very genuine 
supplementary contributions to the educational process, bringing in 
things that were stimulating and provocative, to the childrens’ thinking 
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and which brought an element of freshness into the situation that 
otherwise would be lacking. 

How far radio can go is solely a matter of ingenuity on the part 
of the broadcasters and of the amount of time that our school and 
college authorities come to agree is wisely to be given to that procedure, 
as against the normal procedure in the classroom. You must always 
have a balance of values. 

We have had one very interesting experience in my own company in 
the last three months. We broadcast many hours every day to South 
America and Europe in foreign languages, in Spanish, in Portuguese, in 
French and in German. We have found, to our amazement, that 
we have a very large listening audience in the United States of 
students who want to hear spoken French and Spanish and Portu- 
guese as a supplement to their classroom learning those languages. In 
the first place, the teacher is apt to have a New York or Connecticut or 
Chicago accent, and, in the second place, even if the teacher does not, it 
is a good thing to hear other voices speaking the foreign tongue. We 
are using as spokesmen, of course, cultivated persons, natives, repre- 
senting the native contact with the language. Having started to do one 
thing, we find we are doing something very different that has outstand- 
ing educational value. This is just an instance of the odd freaks you 
come upon when you get into this new field of radio. 

Let me come to the other main educational field of radio. This is the 
one with which you all, as citizens, are familiar. It involves the type of 
public service that broadcasting tries to render in putting on programs 
that have a real educational value, bringing to the radio the outstanding 
leaders of political and social thinking, putting them before the micro- 
phone under conditions of debate or panel discussion or uninterrupted 
address. It offers extremely able commentators on foreign news, which 
during the last six months has been so compellingly important. It brings 
significant programs in the field of religion, which are greatly appre- 
ciated, particularly by shut-ins, who are debarred from attendance at 
ordinary religious exercises. You cannot touch any subject of current 
interest in which radio is not bringing to the attention of the public the 
words and voices of the best minds of the time and the leaders of our 
social and religious and political life, bringing to us the benefit of their 
thinking and the impress which the living voice of the speaker always 
carries—his sincerity, his character and personality. It is amazing how 
much of this comes over the radio. You do not see the man but you get 
almost inevitably a sense of the degree to which he is merely a speaker, 
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exploiting the public opportunity, as against 2 man who is sincerely 
concerned to present to you something which he feels to be critically 
important in the social or political life of the time. 

There is literally no limit to programs of this type. It is merely a 
question of the ingenuity with which the companies are able to con- 
struct such programs for public use. I think that they are all keen to 
render—and I can speak for my own company unequivocally in this 
respect—a public educational service of this kind. Omit the word “‘edu- 
cational,” if you choose. It is a matter of indifference, in so far as the 
effects are concerned. The term carries a very unpleasant connotation 
in the minds of many people as of something tedious and dull. Never- 
theless the fact is that a public service is rendered by good programs of 
this character that is ultimately educational, in the sense that they bring 
information to people, authoritatively, which they did not have before; 
that they stimulate their thinking in ways which, unaided, they might 
not employ; that many of them cultivate their taste in ways which, 
without radio, would less certainly occur; and that in many cases they 
carry tremendous motivation, both to individuals and to citizens, to 
participate more actively in things which are significant. That radio 
does all of these things is past question, and against it you have to set, 
of course, the vulgarity, the puerility, the venality, of a good deal of 
what comes out of your loud speaker. But fortunately, you don’t have 
to listen to it if you don’t care to, and when you label it puerile and 
venal and vulgar, don’t forget that we are a nation of 130,000,000 
people and that in that 130,000,000, so far as statistical evidence is con- 
cerned, the average of taste and intelligence is so far below the 
group facing me here this morning that it would be difficult to find 
any common denominator. 

After all, radio has to serve the entire public. You will remember, 
I suspect, that our studies in the Great War, at the time of the draft, 
indicated the average mental age of the soldier as approximately 
twelve years. I don’t know whether this is flattering to the rest of 
the population or not, but certainly when you talk with the people 
in the movies, who have to test the cross-section of public taste and 
intelligence in a great industry which depends as does radio on mass 
public support, you will get an impression which is certainly sobering. 

With these things in mind, I think you will feel that, with all its 
blunders and mistakes, American radio is at least trying to do a good 
job and that, on the whole, from an educational point of view, it has 
made a very reasonable beginning. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mk. SAGE: In order that our radio station, WOI, may be of the 
widest possible service to the people of Iowa and serve the best 
interests of the College, we are submitting the following statement: 
I. Purpose of the station. 

(a) To broadcast educational material by recognized authorities in 
their special fields. 

(b) To broadcast market and weather reports. 

(c) To broadcast enough high-class entertainment consisting of 
musical numbers, plays, debates, athletic events, etc., to add in- 
terest to our programs. 

II. Policy of the station. 

(a) Station WOI, operated by the Iowa State College, is the station 

of the people of Iowa for the thousands of radio listeners in the 


state and elsewhere. 


Station WOI is one of the voices of the Iowa State College, and 
care is taken that the programs broadcast are such that the College 
is willing to be responsible for them. The station does not broadcast 
political, religious, fraternal or other propaganda on controversial 
subjects unless the lecturer is a member of the faculty or the lecture 
given under the auspices of some recognized division or organiza- 
tion operating under the College direction. The station broadcasts 
only special services which are reliable and educational, and enter- 
tainment numbers which are wholesome and give to our programs a 
distinctive atmosphere. The time of the station is not for sale, directly 
or indirectly. 

Station WOI endeavors to present programs which are distinctive 
of a state college and worthy of an educational institution. 

We at WOI recognize the rivalry which exists between radio sta- 
tions through the very fact of their competition for a share of 
the radio audience. We do not believe that any appreciable group 
of listeners chooses educational programs simply because of a desire 
for education. Therefore, we are convinced that educational pro- 
gtams must stand on their own merits and truly deserve an audi- 
ence. To accomplish this end, we attempt to make the programs as 
interesting as possible, even at the risk of endangering the dignity 
which clothes many educational efforts and repels many potential 
listeners. 

We believe that the first requisite of any program, commercial 
or educational, is a listening audience as numerous as circumstances 
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permit. To secure this, we are willing to reduce the intensity of 
educational effort in any one program. We think it preferable to 
educate slightly a large audience rather than to educate greatly 
a small group. A numercially large audience which consistently tunes 
to a station is a fundamental requirement for radio success, whether 
the project be selling cigarettes or education. 

Previous speakers have rightly emphasized the need of greater 
education for rural youth, for our future rural leaders. There can 
be no question of the need. It is true that much has been done in 
an attempt to improve rural schools and to make possible the funda- 
mentals of education in rural communities. It has become more and 
more apparent that such education, necessary and desirable as it is, 
is not enough. And why should it be enough? Why should farmers 
be content with limited educational opportunities, far less than those 
afforded other classes of our citizens? 

There is one difference in educational opportunities in the mid- 
west which seems to me to deserve the attention of all interested 
in the betterment of rural life. This difference is a lack of adequate 
library facilities in rural communities as compared with similar 
facilities in our large cities. And, mind you, I do not regard the 
collections of novels and antiquated books which exist in so many 
of our smaller rural towns in Iowa as ‘adequate library facilities.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years more and more attention is 
being given to what is called continuing or adult education. This 
phase of education might be considered to begin at the cradle and 
stop at the grave, if, indeed, it does stop there. Education must not 
be considered as ended when we graduate from high school or col- 
lege, or even when we obtain a doctor’s degree. It must be continued 
throughout our lives, and education processes must be adjusted to 
the changing conditions; otherwise, there can be little hope for the 
survival of the forms of government to which this country was 
originally dedicated. 

In many professions the idea of continuing education is recog- 
nized. Doctors, those who are progressing, at least, are continuing 
their studies, attending clinics, and keeping themselves informed of 
the progress of the medical sciences. If they do not, they are lost. 
An autopsy was held in an eastern hospital which the internes were 
required to attend. The resident physician took the opportunity to 
give them a lesson which applies to all of us. At the end of the 
post mortem the doctor in charge stated calmly but emphatically, 
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“This man was murdered, murdered through ignorance. If the 
physician in charge of this case had kept up in his professional 
reading and study, if he had known what remedies have been 
recently discovered which apply in a disease of this sort, this man 
would have been alive today. If any of you here are unwilling to 
continue your studies as long as you are practicing medicine, then 
give up your profession at once and do not expose innocent people 
to the tragedy caused by your failure to continue your studies. This 
man was murdered, murdered by ignorance!” 

Fortunately, most doctors have realized the need of continuing 
education. The same need is not yet realized by all of us, whether we 
be professors or farmers, but the statement applies that a mind 
that is not growing is a mind practically dead and closed to the 
affairs of life. 

This national movement for adult education has resulted in an 
investigation of what facilities are available for continuing educa- 
tion. One of these facilities is library service, now available quite 
generally to those in large cities, to a very slight extent to those in 
small cities and towns, and practically not at all to country people, 
at least in this state. Discussion groups, night classes and other 
methods of adult education require the aid of libraries if their pro- 
grams are to become effective. 

There is one factor which enters prominently into any study of 
continuing education. How far does our formal education tend to 
encourage us to continue our studies after we leave college? Psy- 
chologists tell us that many of our habits are formed in our early 
life. Do our children form the habit of looking up information in 
books? How far are libraries available for rural children? Do the 
children of farmers have the same advantage in this respect as do 
city children? 

Some years ago, there was a study made of students entering Iowa 
State College. We made a distinction in our study between those 
freshmen who came from cities where school and public libraries 
were available and those from rural areas where there were no 
library facilities. There was a very marked difference in the aver- 
ages of the accomplishments of these students. Those from the rural 
districts were slower readers. They had more difficulty with their 
college assignments. Their inexperience in reading and their failure 
to form the habit of reading handicapped them throughout their 
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college life, if indeed they were able to continue in college. I 
talked to my friend, Mr. Pye, about publishing these statistics in 
Midland Schools. He advised against it, fearing it might be inter- 
preted as an attack on rural schools. If any attack on rural schools 
would lead to better schools for the rural youth of Iowa, then let the 
chips fall as they will. But the argument is somewhat different. It is 
rather a plea for equal opportunities, for adequate library service for 
the rural youth of Iowa, for school libraries and public libraries equal 
to those now enjoyed by the residents of the larger cities in the state. 

My friends in New York City feel rather skeptical when I tell 
them that Iowa farmers are greatly interested in books. Farmers are 
as much concerned with their intellectual growth as are New Yorkers. 
The experience we had with our radio listeners was such a revela- 
tion that the Rockefeller Foundation has sent a research assistant 
to Ames to study the responses to our book programs over WOI, 
programs arranged primarily for farmers and their families. You 
might be interested in hearing how these programs arose. 

About fifteen years ago we were receiving complaints from farm- 
ers’ wives in regard to our radio programs. They wanted more 
broadcasts on literary and musical subjects, less on housekeeping 
and the farm, something to give them a wider background, or, as 
they put it, to give them something else to think about, to take them 
away for a time from their daily scene. Rather skeptically we com- 
menced with one book program every other week. This program has 
increased so greatly that we are now broadcasting twelve programs a 
week. Figures thus far collected have shown that the public who 
listen to WOI are more interested in these book programs than in 
many others broadcast over the station; the book programs rank 
among the more popular. The exact figures will be available later. 
In a state-wide survey conducted by WHO, the book program over 
WOI was given a rating higher than many national programs. The 
February 11, 1939, issue of The Billboard, a New York periodi- 
cal, published the results of a radio survey made at Mason City, Iowa. 
One of the four top half-hour programs from all stations, in the 
opinion of listeners who answered the questionnaire, was the reading 
program over WOI. Yet WOI is a station which appeals directly 
to those living in rural communities and on farms. There can be 
no doubt of the interest of the Iowa farmer in the cultural side of 
life if he is given only half a chance. Nevertheless, we, with all due 
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loyalty to WOI and its programs, must admit that these programs do 
not replace, and are not intended to replace, reading and study by 
the individual; they are intended chiefly to encourge reading in the 
hope that eventually the programs will increase interest in books, the 
ownership of books and the establishment of libraries. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. MERRIMAN: My contribution to this discussion will be an 
attempt to show in very concrete fashion what one radio station 
has done and is trying to do at the present time. The University of 
Wisconsin has its own state-owned station and has been free to 
initiate and develop its own program for a good many years. Indeed 
it claims to be America’s first educational station. Here are a few 
significant dates in the development of the station: 


1917—First broadcasts from an experimental station in connection with 
the Department of Physics. 

1921—First broadcasts on the Wisconsin Farm Hour. 

1928—Appointment of a faculty committee to take charge of the 


station. 
1931—Wisconsin School of the Air began its first series of broadcasts 


to schools. 
1937—Beginning of a two-year study of the educational effectiveness 


of school broadcasts, financed by a grant of $41,725 from the 
General Education Board. 


Another phase of the development may be shown by noting 
(1) that the sta.ion power has increased from 750 watts in 1928 to 
5000 watts in 1936, with an application now pending for an in- 
crease to 50,000 watts; (2) that the station budget has increased 
from $4,663 in 1928 to $25,550 in 1937-38; and (3) that the time 
on the air has increased from 8 hours a week in 1928 to 54 hours 
in 1938. 

The station has developed four types of educational programs. Let 
me summarize some of the important aspects: 


1. School of the Air programs. Fifteen of these programs are broad- 
cast each week. They are planned in co-operation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the School Broadcasting Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Education Association, and individual 
teachers. The following table lists the registration figures as of De- 
cember 21, 1938: 
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Elementary School Courses No. of Classes Pupils 
Professor Gordon’s Singing Class ................ 1,282 31,220 
Mileetd willy Gamnnt WERE oc cnc ccc cc eieccencs 1,148 25,148 
Peggy and Paul (Primary Social Studies) .......... 1,059 22,836 
na wins die eee Rae NR 835 19,408 
PUES ECPI S “17 OSI eR lee ee aE Rr ge Perera er 1,180 26,537 
Music Enjoyment for Children .................. 956 21,976 
eee ee eT ree 926 21,279 
I CS is ey g-acnig-a'y GSA wee EN 775 11,457 
Neighbors Round the World .................. 1,047 21,622 
OTE, TEETER Te Ce Pere 907 20,435 
221,918 

High School Courses 
Goade Hoses cnrcise reo a a ee 80 2,500 
20s, bao eee oko oe RAO A ees 53 932 
PCiGits PIOMEAING 65 ccs ohsce oo cs oie ae nes 29 341 
Contemporary Economics: ..... ccc ccs cur we cne ns 12 209 
Pe Tm Toa ee essere dienes: 16 306 
4,288 


2. Courses for Adults and Out-of-School Youth. Ten programs are 
offered, some of which are Agricultural Horizons, by the College 
of Agriculture; Your Job Outlook, by the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance; Mental Health, by the State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

3. Programs for Special Audiences. Under this heading we find such 
programs as: 

The Farm Program 

The Homemaker’s Program 

Foreign Language Broadcasts 
Broadcasts by state-wide organizations 

4, Programs of general interest on music, health, drama, legislative af- 
fairs, political forums, news interpretations and the like. 


The foregoing summary shows the wide variety of programs and 
the response that is made in terms of registrations in the public 
school programs. All of these programs are put on without a single 
word of commercial advertising. The scripts are prepared by com- 
petent writers, who are aided and supervised by some of the greatest 
scholars in the University. Information concerning these courses is 
catried to the teachers in the public schools by the state organ of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. 

It is always dangerous to venture into the realm of appraisal or 
prediction, but I am going to risk two statements. First, the School 
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of the Air is demonstrating the feasibility of giving serious, well- 
presented instruction in subjects such as nature study, history, geog- 
raphy and even drawing. The programs need not be for entertain- 
ment only. This is taking instruction by experts to the humblest 
school-room in the land. Second, the programs for adults show what 
can be done to inform the general public by presenting impartially 
both sides of controversial questions. 

In order to guarantee the success of the programs which are put 
on by University faculty members, the University faculty has ap- 
proved the following statement of policy covering University partici- 
pation in educational radio programs over the state radio system: 


1. Radio should be regarded as a medium of communication for ex- 
isting schools, divisions and departments; not as a separate depart- 
ment or division of instruction. 

2. Responsibility for the content of University broadcasts (except in 
the case of forums on controversial topics) should remain with the 
department or departments charged with instruction in that subject 
matter field, 

3. The University faculty believes that the state radio station should 
be used to promote free and critical inquiry into controversial prob- 
lems. In such programs, or series of programs, on controversial 
subjects, each point of view should be presented by an advocate 
of that point of view and should have an equitable time allotment. 

4. The aim, in University broadcasts, should always be to give the 
news of interesting projects and developments, to give factual 
information from which listeners may draw their own conclusions, 
to give programs that stay well within the limits of what is gen- 
erally understood by the terms “education” as opposed to “propa- 
ganda,” or “news” and “information” as opposed to ‘‘promotion.” 

5. Those who participate in single or occasional broadcasts should 
do this in addition to their regular duties, as they take part in 
other joint educational enterprises. 

6. Those who are responsible for a course or a series of broadcasts 
should be released from a proportionate share of their other duties. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. ARNsDORF: I have been asked to relate briefly the activities 
in the radio field at New York University and shall limit my remarks 
accordingly. 

The first instruction in radio education at New York University 
as a somewhat integrated program was undertaken in the Summer 
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Session of 1934 with the organization of the Radio Workshop, under 
the administrative supervision of the Division of General Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Federal Educational Radio Project. 
The techniques employed in the Federal Office of Education Pro- 
gram were observed, and students participated in the various phases 
of radio writing and production. Four annual sessions of the Work- 
shop were conducted on this basis and the program still profits from 
close association with the Directors of the Federal Project. 

However, in the summer of 1938, the orientation of the Work- 
shop program was somewhat changed. The services of Mr. Doug- 
las Coulter, Assistant Program Director of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System were secured. Under his direction an instructional 
staff was appointed, made up entirely of successful professional 
writers, directors, and producers from the radio industry, and the 
entire program was planned as an attempt to convey a realistic 
understanding of the problems and techniques of radio today. 

It is the belief of the Workshop staff that there has been a great 
deal of thinking and writing about radio in education without suf- 
ficient understanding of the problems of broadcasting as a whole, 
and that there has been too little education on the subject of the 
medium itself. It is felt that without an understanding of broadcast- 
ing as a whole—its structure, its methods of operation, its relation 
to the industrial world, its practical problems of program presenta- 
tion—one cannot expect to guide others in the intelligent use of 
the radio, whether for educational, political, religious or entertain- 
ment purposes. However, having been introduced to these problems, 
the teacher and student can more effectively adapt materials and 
processes of education to the radio. The teaching staff has, therefore, 
been drawn from the production, casting, and scripts and continuity 
departments of one of the important nation-wide broadcasting sys- 
tems. In addition the staff will include Mr. Philip Cohen, Produc- 
tion Director of the Radio Division of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The courses announced for the coming session include: 


. The American System of Broadcasting 

. Radio Script Writing 

. Principles and Problems of Radio Speech 

. Radio Production 

An Educational Radio Seminar conducted by Mr. Cohen. 


VOR wh 
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The program will also include a group of twelve special lectures 
on Radio in the Classroom by Miss Alice V. Keliher, a member of 
the School of Education faculty and discussion leader for the Ameri- 
can School of the Air Broadcast Frontiers of Democracy. Oppor- 
tunity is offered for individual instruction and conferences, and field 
trips to the major network key stations are scheduled, where stu- 
dents become familiar with ‘“behind-the-scenes’’ problems. Op- 
portunities are offered for practical work through several com- 
pletely-equipped studios in the University buildings. 

The courses of the Workshop are accepted by the School of 
Education for degree credit, subject to curriculum restrictions. 

Admission to the Workshop is selective. The students are for the 
most part members of instructional staffs of schools and colleges. 
The number is limited to 75. Many of these students have gone to 
important places in the several radio projects associated with school 
systems throughout the country. 

The Division of General Education also sponsors the Washington 
Square School of Writing during the regular session of the Univer- 
sity. This is an Adult Education project. The courses are offered by 
professional writers, authors and editors, and some radio script work 
is included in the various forms of writing in which courses are 
offered. 

The Radio Workshop is a project in the Summer Session. Begin- 
ning next September, the Washington Square College will inaugu- 
rate a four-year College-Radio currriculum leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Three-quarters of the program will be devoted 
to the fundamental courses in the liberal arts. The remaining quarter 
of the program will be devoted to the technical problems of radio 
production, including writing for radio, speaking on the radio, the 
use of music on the radio, the planning of radio programs, timing, 
news broadcasting, the broadcasting of special events, audience 
psychology, radio advertising, educational uses of the radio, etc. 

The Department of Marketing of the School of Commerce has 
for a number of years offered a course in Radio Advertising which 
has proved popular. This covers briefly, I think, the activities and 
proposed plans of instruction in the field of radio as announced to 
date at New York University. 

On the practical side, a number of broadcasts emanate each week 
from the University’s studios, the character of which is illustrated 
by an announcement in the official calendar as follows: 
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1. Piano Classics and Moderns, a \ecture recital by a professor 
in the Department of Music. 

2. Dictators, Past and Present: Oliver Cromwell, by two profes- 
sors of the Department of Government. 

3. Books and Authors: Carroll and Alice in Wonderland, by two 
professors of the Department of English. 

4, Economic Thinking, a weekly series by two professors of the 
Department of Economics. 

5. An Intercollegiate Debate on the open door policy in the Far 
East, by student teams of New York and Columbia Universities. 

6. Readers’ Almanac: The Bowling Green and Christopher Mor- 
ley. 

Additional broadcasts are scheduled from time to time in which 
both faculty members and students take part. The broadcasts are 
made through the facilities of various stations, but principally sta- 
tions WHN and WNYC, the municipal station. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN THE SELECTION 
OF STUDENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


IRA M. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: This afternoon we are going to discuss the 
procedures and methods of admission to professional schools, and 
inasmuch as our time is limited to just one hour, we will confine 
our discussion primarily to law and medicine. 

Do you restrict law admissions to certain goegraphical locations? 

Mr. LoMBEAR: No. We try to take as cosmopolitan a group as 
we can. 

Mr. HILL: We give 40 places to those who have been trained 
in the University of California, and that is interpreted to mean a 
minimum of 60 units taken in the University of California. The 
other 24 may be trained in any university of the country. But all 
but 5 of them will have to be taken from the institutions of Cali- 
fornia. 

For medicine we have a basis of selection based upon three factors: 
The Moss Aptitude Test, which counts 40 per cent; and the pre- 
medical science record in the sciences of chemistry, physics and 
zoology, which counts 40 per cent. 

We use a system of differentials either imposed by the Board of 
Admissions or by the Committee on Admissions to Medical Schools 
based upon the performance of students of the various institutions 
chiefly of the state and the nation. I have a setup of differentials 
available for distribution if you care to look them over. This is neces- 
sary because the value of A’s vary in different institutions. 

QUESTION: Is that index arrived at arbitrarily or on the basis of 
any statistical summary? 

Mr. HILL: That is based on years of follow up study of those 
we have selected. We continue each year a follow up study within 
the Medical School. We give placement one to 64 of those admitted, 
and then placement is followed year by year. We found, for example, 
that the introduction of the Moss Aptitude Test, which we have only 
used for a few years, made no difference in the selection of the first 
50; but it did make a difference in the selection of the next 10 or 12. 

Mr. LoMBEAR: Starting in 1928 and through 1936, we required a 
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capacity test, a long and rather difficult general intelligence test, 
specializing in reading comprehension, vocabulary, and logic rather 
than information, of the applicants for admission to the Law School. 

Beginning in 1936 we found it practical to exempt very high- 
standing students, that is, men with a high B or better from the 
requirement of taking a test. 

No aptitude test is administered by the Medical School, but in 
many cases the schools from which we draw a large number of stu- 
dents have used aptitude tests as a basis for the recommendation of 
their students. 

Miss HADLEY: We require an aptitude test of all candidates for 
law. We have had it since 1926, I believe. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: The University of Michigan does not require 
an aptitude test in either law or medicine, but 90 per cent of the 
students admitted have already had the test. The University has been 
giving the test for about three years and is making a study in law, 
that is, making a study as to whether or not to continue that as a 
requirement for admission in the future. 

Mr. LomBEAR: We require tests in so far as possible. In the case 
of the Law School, any student within reasonable geographical 
distance from New York is required to come in and talk either with 
me or the Director of Admissions or with some member of our Law 
faculty who is a member of the Committee on Admissions. We have 
a Committee composed of four members of the Law School faculty 
and the Director of Admissions, and all of us do interviewing. All 
of us sit in judgment on the applications. In the case of a student 
applying from a considerable distance, something more than 350 
miles, if his record is high and he is not making application for a 
scholarship, and if we get satisfactory recommendations from the 
dean of his college and professors with whom he has worked, we 
don’t require an interview. We question his fitness for law, or per- 
haps his personality qualifications, try to arrange an interview with 
one of our trustworthy Law School alumni in whose judgment we 
have reasonable confidence on the basis of previous experience. 

So far as medicine is concerned, the contacts between the Medi- 
cal School and the science faculties are so close that in many cases 
the student from a great distance is not required to do anything in 
the nature of a formal interview. Admissions are based on recom- 
mendations largely by the deans of the colleges, or the advisers to 
pre-medical students. But again, as in the case of the Law School, 
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any student within reasonable traveling distance of New York is 
required to talk, not with one, but several of the members of the 
Admissions Committee of the Medical School. 

The Medical School applications total between 900 and 1200 each 
year, and I suppose that about 600 to 650 actually have personal in- 
terviews, either here in New York or with some member of the Ad- 
missions Committee. 

Miss HADLEY: We require personal interviews for all law appli- 
cants. If they can’t appear because of the distance involved, we send 
our interview blank and a 20-minute specially prepared aptitude test 
to a graduate and ask the student to get in touch with him. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Do you require the A.B. Degree for admission 
to law and medicine? 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: We do not require it for either one. We 
offer a joint six-year program in law leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree, or the Bachelor of Business Degree, or the LL.B. Degree. 

Likewise we offer a combination of medicine in the academic field, 
three years in academic and four in medicine, leading to both the 
Bachelor of Arts and the M.D. Degree. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Are specified subjects required in the under- 
graduate program for law? 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: Yes. At the present time we have a two- 
year pre-law program as the minimum. Of the two years’ work 
amounting to ten six-hour courses, eight are actually prescribed by 
course in number, plus one operational course, two choices, and one 
elective. Our program is practically all prescribed on a minimum 
basis. 

Mr. HILL: The Hasting’s College of Law requires a high school 
program consisting of four years of English, three years of Latin, 
two years of a modern language, three years of mathematics, and one 
year each of physics and chemistry. In the University they desire a 
college major completed in economics, a minor in political science, 
and a reading knowledge of one modern language. They regard that 
preparation as the most desirable for what they want in the School 
of Jurisprudence. 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: Do you have any information tending to 
show, other than personal opinion, that political science and eco- 
nomics, and so forth, actually prepares one better for the study of 
law than a major in mathematics or science? 

Mr. LoMBEAR: We have a good deal of statistical information on 
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that very factor. It has been found that there is more correlation 
between courses in British constitutional history, and history both 
British and American in general, and general background courses in 
applied economics with law school successes, than there is in any 
other course. But strangely enough there are certain individual 
courses that crop up as having much more correlation than those do 
in the mass. Of particular note are courses in mathematics and astron- 
omy. But the factor that seems to operate there is the fact that a 
student who is sufficiently interested in mathematics or astronomy to 
go on and do that work and do it well, is the sort of person who has 
the ability to think independently and has the type of mind that 
would do well with law. 

Astronomy is the course that has the greatest correlation with law 
school success. We have had about forty students over a period of 
ten years who have taken astronomy, and of those about 27 have had 
B plus to A grades, and 25 of those have been well into the upper 
half of the Law School class. 

There doesn’t seem to be any clear correlation between account- 
ing and success in the Law School. We are getting a number of stu- 
dents who do present accounting for preparation in law. We are also 
getting a large number of requests from graduate lawyers who want 
work in accounting, and from certified public accountants who want 
law training, with the idea that the tax law field is apparently the 
one that offers the greatest promise of steady employment in the near 
future. 

We are strongly urging all undergraduate students to take at least 
one year in accounting. 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: What is the information you have with ref- 
erence to correlation of English and law? 

Mr. LoMBEAR: There is more correlation, apparently, between 
courses in composition and law success than between those in litera- 
ture. That seems quite logical, because in the nature of the law 
courses as constituted and in larger use today, the final examination 
is the only criteria of the grade, and the student who is able to pre- 
sent swiftly and in a coherent fashion his answer to a question is the 
one who is going to get the best grade. 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: There has been a tradition that individuals 
who want to study law should study as preliminary work, economics, 
political science, and therefore you had a highly selective factor 
working in the group of people who came into the Law School. 
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Mr. LomBEAR: There are several schools of thought in our fac- 
ulty, and the law faculty have not taken steps with that in mind. But 
some of the best students we have had in the last twenty years have 
been prepared in fields completely foreign to anything one would 
normally assume to be a pre-law program. We had a boy on Law 
Review, a second year man, with an average of A minus, which puts 
him in the top six or seven, who had one social science course at 
Princeton. His major is English Literature, and he took an honorary 
course in his senior year in Elizabethian Literature. 

Miss HADLEY: We have no definite subject requirements. I think 
everybody would differ on what were the valuable subjects. We 
don’t think much of languages. I think Professor Dean, of Colum- 
bia, thinks languages are helpful, but we don’t think they are as 
helpful as history or mathematics. 

Mr. LoMBEAR: The Medical School and Law School both require 
only three years of college preparation as a basic requirement, but in 
actual practice the Medical School takes almost no three-year students 
except those that are taken on professional option from Columbia 
College, much the same as Mr. Fichtenbaum mentioned with regard 
to the University of Texas. Of the 100 students admitted to the 
Medical School each year, 21 to 25 come from Columbia College, 
and the rest range from all over the country; and about 15 or 16 of 
Columbia College juniors are admitted each year on the basis of 
their three-year preparation. Most of them have an average of at 
least B plus. The rest of those selected, including the rest of the Co- 
lumbia College group, have bachelor’s degrees. 

So far as the Law School is concerned, the situation is very much 
the same. We admit about 45 to 50 Columbia College men each 
year, and perhaps 20 of those will be juniors having no degree; and 
of the additional 150 to 160 students outside Columbia College, 
only 5 or 6 will be admitted without a college degree of some sort. 
We don’t specifically require the A.B. Degree. When one has a 
business background we look at his undergraduate curriculum care- 
fully to make sure that he has had about 50 per cent arts and 50 
per cent business courses; and we give considerable preference in 
those cases to a student who has developed an interest in the social 
science as well as the commercial field. 

Of the student who presents only three years of college work for 
admission we make certain definite requirements. We specify he 
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must have courses satisfactory to us in English literature, English 
composition, American and English history, and a background course 
in economics. Of the students who presents four years of college 
work we make no definite prescription. Unless he is a good student, 
we will give more weight to his performance in social science courses 
than to those in any other field. A student who presents an engi- 
neering training, and perhaps has interest in patent law, is particu- 
larly scrutinized both from a standpoint of college record and in 
personal interview. We haven’t admitted any engineers during the 
last five or six years without talking the matter of training and plans 
over with them very carefully, because we have had unfortunate ex- 
periences even with well-prepared engineering students who go into 
law, since the engineer has too much of a tendency to look for an- 
swers, to seek a definite formula for procedure. That is something 
that can’t be done in law, which is so much a matter of compromise. 
We have taken, I suppose, an average of two engineering students 
a year in the Law School, and in every case they have had averages 
of at least a full B. In several cases they have been out of engineer- 
ing school two or three years, so that the physical and mental ma- 
turity they have acquired has been of distinct advantage. 

MEMBER: I would like to make a comment about the matter you 
talked about a moment ago. I think there are two ways to approach 
the problem of what is good preparation for Law School: One is what 
correlates with grades in the Law School, and the other is what the 
lawyer needs after he is in practice. The dean of our school has made 
a regular practice of contacting our graduates to inquire what sug- 
gestions they have for the improvement of pre-law and law curricu- 
lums, and he told me there is a steady and increasing suggestion 
that the pre-law curriculum include a better foundation in commer- 
cial subjects; that lawyers feel an increasing need for that knowledge 
in their business. 

Miss HADLEY: We have had the same suggestion this year. A 
number of students told us that all the lawyers were advising them 
that they must have legal accounting. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Is there any contribution from the audience 
with respect to the value of tests for admission to the Medical 
School? 

Mr. MITCHELL: We are finding the significance of the medical 
aptitude test is just about as good a guide as the school record. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN ADMISSION 
PROBLEMS 


E. F. BRADFORD, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Bow Es: It is not my purpose to contribute today to the al- 
ready voluminous literature in pious praise of the principle of selec- 
tive admission. We have all heard of selective admission, we all 
approve of the idea, and we all practice it to some extent or would 
like to do so. Nor is it my purpose to tell what selective admission 
is; I think we all know. The actual mechanics of the operation may 
be of interest to us, but we all know the basic mechanical principle. 
Most of us know too, to our regret, that admission machinery is the 
only installation in the world which must be designed to run silently 
regardless of the amount of sand and the number of monkey 
wrenches thrown into the gear box. 

Rather than talk about principles of operation I propose to talk 
briefly about certain problems that all admission officers have in 
common, about certain similarities between all admission processes, 
and about certain factors which determine the number and variety 
of applications among which we may choose, factors which deter- 
mine our admissions policies, often without our being aware of their 
existence. 

The most important thing to remember is that we all practice 
selective admission and that we all have selective admission prac- 
ticed on us. The students that apply to us each year are selected long 
before they ever came near us by a combination of factors, some of 
which are under our control, and some of which are not. Every 
time a college admits a freshman class it has gone part way toward 
determining the composition of the freshman classes that are to 
succeed it. Every college has long since determined the constitution 
of its student body by its curriculum, its faculty, the opportunities 
it offers, and its attitude toward its students. 

Possibly the factor which more than any other determines the 
operation of admission processes is the location of the institution. 
Since almost every college in the land draws its students from within 
a fifty-mile, or at the most, a hundred-mile radius of the campus, the 
type of student coming to the college is necessarily determined by 
the population of the region. This is true for all but a very few of 
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our colleges. For example, a college in certain sections of Pennsyl- 
vania will have a stock to draw upon that is largely South European 
in origin, whereas a college in central New York State will have a 
stock that is largely Scotch-Irish, Dutch, or Palatine German in 
descent. The density of the population will also naturally have a 
very definite effect on the number of applications as will the per 
capita income, the cultural traditions of the population, the recency 
of the settlement, the commercial and professional opportunities 
available in the region, the demands of the population, and the edu- 
cational leadership that the region has enjoyed. There are a few 
colleges, of course, that by reason of financial independence and 
maintained leadership, have been able to draw students from a wide 
area. These colleges are naturally not controlled by local factors to 
anything like the extent that most of us are. 

Another most important factor, and the only one over which we 
have real control, is the type of service the college renders to its lo- 
cality, or, in other words, the responsiveness of the college to local 
needs. To illustrate this we can refer to the example just given of two 
colleges, one located in Pennsylvania, the other in central New 
York State. The Pennsylvania college mentioned will tend to draw 
students who are rising in the social scale, or ambitious to rise, who 
demand education for what it will bring them in the way of eco- 
nomic security and a settled position in their community. Many of 
them, by reason of lack of cultural background, will be poor col- 
lege material; most of them will have definite objectives, largely 
professional, and a definite demand for the type of education that 
will get them to that objective. It is therefore up to the college 
located in that region to set up curriculums which take account of 
all these factors. These curriculums must be designed to improve the 
cultural background of the student, remove or repair deficiencies in 
his preparation, and fit him for entrance to a professional school, or 
to give him some other kind of education that will fit him for a 
specific job. 

The New York State college, on the other hand, dealing with a 
longer-settled and more prosperous population, will draw a better- 
prepared group, a group whose social position is fairly fixed, a group 
not nearly as interested in education as a means to an economic end. 
Naturally, the two colleges must adopt different methods of meet- 
ing the demands of their communities. The one must be constantly 
on the alert to find new professional, semi-professional, or com- 
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mercial fields into which its students may be fitted. If it does not, 
it will cease to perform its function and will have to face a shortage 
of students. The other college may continue to offer a conservative 
program and still not suffer, for its student supply is fairly stable. 

There are many other factors, some distinct from the previously 
mentioned ones. For instance, prestige, church affiliation, and per- 
sonalities all affect student enrolment to a greater or lesser degree. 
However, in the main the two factors which admissions officers must 
consider very carefully are briefly summed up when the questions 
“Where is it?’ and “What is it?” are answered. If these questions 
can be answered to the satisfaction of a sufficiently large number of 
students, then we can begin to practice selective admission. In other 
words, at the very end of the process we can eliminate a few of the 
students who have not already eliminated themselves. 

The point I have really been trying to make here is that it is 
incumbent upon us as admissions officers to realize that selective 
admission cuts both ways—that the student selects the institution 
before the institution selects the sudent and that the bases on which 
the student selects the institution are usually easily discovered— 
first, because it is near at hand and, second, because the college offers 
what he wants. Other considerations may be important, but these 
two mentioned are likely to be controlling. At worst, the supply 
of prospective students is so limited that there can be no choice at 
all. Most of us are in the middle ground where there is a supply 
of students whose quality approaches but does not meet our de- 
sires, and whose quantity is not sufficient to enable us to choose the 
kind of class we really want, although we do not complain too 
bitterly about our material. 

It is our problem as people interested in our colleges and our 
students to do everything we can to be sure that our colleges are 
responding to the needs of the communities in which we are situ- 
ated. If our students are all or nearly all drawn from those communi- 
ties, then our future as colleges rests upon the service we render and 
the manner in which we render it. 

Mr. Wyatt: At the start a brief summary of the history of col- 
lege entrance requirements is timely. There are three periods: The 
first was characterized by rigidity and detail, yet ran for a period of 
two hundred years. Bear in mind that our American Schools were 
patterned after the European academy, whose chief function was the 
preparation of students for college. The institutions of higher learn- 
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ing here began for the most part as vocational colleges training young 
men for the Christian ministry or teaching. As an example of very 
early admission requirements we find Harvard specified ‘Facility 
in Latin and Greek to be judged by examination” in 1642. In these 
early days the college dictated to the schools. 

The second period started in the middle of the 19th century with 
the elective system when the German university influence was 
strongly felt. Curriculums were expanded and with this came a 
complementary development in election in college entrance. A span 
of slightly more than fifty years was covered by this period. 

The third and present period has witnessed a rapid increase 
in election of admission subjects, caused by: (a) further expansion 
of curriculums; (b) the rapid development of public high schools— 
(in 1860 there were but 40); (c) the competition among colleges 
for students; and (d) the development of state universities. Im- 
proved transportation facilities, better accrediting and examining 
procedures, as well as certification all played a part. 

Unquestionably, mass education is here to stay. The pressure is 
great at the college and university level, but is much heavier in the 
high schools. They are preparing but a relatively small percentage 
of their students for college. Citizenship is the principal interest 
of the school. This has had a real effect on college entrance. 

Admission has been simplified although greatly expanded. The 
majority of the students enter college by certification from the school 
or special examinations, such as College Boards, Regents and the 
like. There is more emphasis on personal qualities, such as initiative, 
emotional control, willingness, character, health, purpose, and at- 
titude—supplementing preparation, intelligence, and rank in class. 
There is, however, no adequate substitute for MARKS. The psy- 
chological examination can be used as excellent supplementary evi- 
dence. The testing program is improving each year, but is not in 
itself sufficient measure of a student’s preparedness for college. 

Depleted college portfolios have in many cases necessitated a 
change in admission requirements. Some admissions officers are 
faced with the work of getting 4000 enrollees to balance the budget 
of the institution. Then too, others waive requirements for men 
with special athletic aptitude. Divorcing admissions from the gen- 
eral faculty has been a great help. 

With the turn to specialization it seems unfair to require ad- 
ditional hurdles for admission. In 1933 Professor Cummins at 
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Union was responsible for a new plan. After some faculty discus- 
sion the unfortunate title ‘““The Union College Plan for the In- 
tellectual Advancement of Youth” was chosen. The college was 
divided into four natural divisions—Literature, Social Science, Sci- 
ence, and Engineering. The requirements for entrance were liberal- 
ized. Each applicant must successfully complete his high school or 
preparatory school course . . . be graduated and certified for col- 
lege. The usual personal qualities mentioned are required. 

Many liberal institutions from the viewpoint of admission are 
difficult to enter. The size of a class, the caliber and number of appli- 
cants all have a direct bearing on this point. Some places close 
admission—others admit qualified applicants right up to registra- 
tion with the knowledge that their class will be the better for this 
policy. In any wholehearted approval of a liberal admission policy, 
backed by a forceful administration and a capable faculty, there will 
always be mistakes made in admission and requirements . . . but we 
learn best in this way. 

CHAIRMAN BRADFORD: We have about twenty minutes for ques- 
tions or the expression of opinion, for the offering of experience 
on either one of the topics which you have heard discussed, or on 
any other topic connected with admissions. We are ready for any 
questions. 

Mr. GLADFELTER: I'd like to have an indication of the practice 
among colleges which admit students on the basis of a three-year 
high school record when the pattern of required subjects include 
courses which are offered generally in the ninth year of junior high 
school. 

Mr. West: We have accepted students on that basis ever since 
the North Central Association adopted the plan. It is not a prob- 
lem except in those cases in which there are continuing courses, as, 
for instance, English or mathematics. As a rule, most of the schools 
report a full four years, even though they may be senior high schools, 
but when they don’t, if they report tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade 
English we assume that covers ninth grade English, as well. If they 
report plane geometry and higher algebra, we assume that elementary 
algebra was included in ninth grade. If there are any questions we 
sometimes have to write to the senior high school and ask them what 
the record shows. 

CHAIRMAN BRADFORD: We have a similar situation because so 
many of the examinations set by the New York State Regents are 
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taken either the third or fourth year in high school. For example, 
the intermediate algebra examination would cover the elementary 
algebra taken in the ninth year. The advanced science, physics, 
chemistry or advanced biology, whatever it might be, would also 
catry with it credit for the ninth year course now generally offered 
in New York State in general science. So, although Regents’ exam- 
inations do cover four years’ work, the understanding is that the 
first year’s work is included in the results of those examinations 
taken in the third and fourth year in high school. 

Are there any other questions? 

Miss DETERS: I am wondering whether the increase in the 
liberalization in admission requirements has had a corresponding 
increase in the liberalization of the college course? Is there a trend 
in that direction? Are fewer courses being required in college than 
heretofore? 

CHAIRMAN BRADFORD: That seems to me a very good question. 
What about the liberalization of the college requirements? Is it keep- 
ing pace with whatever liberalization there may be in entrance re- 
quirements? So far as I have been able to judge, this is the case. 
I think the movement in the progressive schools which was under- 
taken about six years ago, has done a good deal to foster that. I dare 
say a good many of the colleges represented here may be co-operat- 
ing in that experiment, under which it was agreed that the colleges 
would admit a certain number of students who seemed to have 
high rating and be qualified in other respects without regard to the 
pattern of entrance subjects. 

The entrance subjects were to be determined by the secondary 
school. A careful diagnosis was to be made in the school by the 
officials of the student’s aims and purposes and special abilities, 
and on the basis of that estimate the studies were to be adjusted 
to his individual needs, in so far as they could be. 

I think at Cornell we had admitted under that system, when I 
checked last year, about 35 students, most of them in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, but without regard to the pattern of the en- 
trance subjects. 

I was interested in checking over their results in the college work. 
Where no adjustment whatever was made so far as the college re- 
quirements go, for those particular studies they were no better and 
no worse than the ordinary student. That is to say, these 35 stu- 
dents of good ability came in without any prescribed pattern of 
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entrance requirements whatever, so far as the university went—they 
were allowed to take the curriculum in the College of Arts and 
Sciences without any adjustment whatever on the part of the college, 
and they carrried it with just as great a degree of success or ill- 
success as the case may be, as the students admitted in the conven- 
tional way. 

MR. STEGGERT: It seems to me the tendency to liberalize the ad- 
mission requirements works in the opposite direction. Whereas, it 
might seem that the tendency would be to liberalize the first two 
years of college, it is in the other direction, the reason being that in 
liberalizing admission requirements one takes in a more heterogene- 
ous group than he did before. There is not the homogeneity one 
otherwise would expect. The only method of taking care of that 
situation is that in the freshman and sophomore year there is a 
definite pattern that all freshmen and sophomores must follow, 
and their previous preparation does not influence that pattern very 
greatly. However, in the first two years we have as many as six 
or seven varying curriculums and, depending upon the student’s ob- 
jectives, either immediately or ultimately, and his previous prepara- 
tion, he will fit into one of those particular groups, following the 
general pattern and then, of course, taking the specific courses that 
his particular curriculum would call for. 

CHAIRMAN BRADFORD: May I ask whether a definite attempt has 
been made to graduate the student at the end of the college course 
with the same content, the same subject matter, that they would 
have had if they had offered the regular fifteen units for admission. 

MR. STEGGERT: Yes, they tend to take up anything they may have 
missed or may need, in order to supply that background. Generally 
speaking, the students that graduate after four years have, in general, 
50 per cent of work that is in common. In the junior and senior years 
the program is much more liberal. 

CHAIRMAN BrabDForD: I'd like to ask how many institutions here 
represented, in addition to the school record, the record of examina- 
tions or whatever they specify, do require any sort of aptitude test 
for use in connection with entrance? I refer to such a test as the 
aptitude test of the College Entrance Examination Board, for ex- 
ample. Will those who use such a test in connection with admission 
raise their hands? That is a fairly large number. 

Will those who use such a test after admission raise their hands? 
It seems to be almost unanimous. 











PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN CHANGING RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS CERTIFICATES 
—TEACHERS COLLEGES 


L. M. CHAMBERLAIN, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. CHANDLER: There is an analogy between the certification 
of teachers and the work of the various and in many cases nefarious 
accrediting agencies which have mushroomed themselves into college 
and university administration. Each has faults and weaknesses. An 
attempt is being made to bring some order out of the chaos of ac- 
crediting agencies. Refer to the work of a joint committee from the 
Association of American Universities and the Association of Land 
Grant Schools and Colleges. There is doubtless something being done 
on the problems confronting us in the accrediting of teachers, and 
it is time that all of us in administrative work give more thought and 
attention to them. 

If accrediting agencies in general need to be evaluated, certainly 
certificates need it even more, because of the multiplicity of agen- 
cies certifying teachers. Certainly we realize the importance of the 
problem, provided we educate ourselves by asking certain ques- 
tions. It is our right and our duty to ask these questions because 
we as registrars are the interpreters of the teacher’s program of 
study to the agencies which certifies him; shall we continue to frown 
and grit our teeth, and say nothing when we make these interpreta- 
tions, or shall we be eternally questioning? 

Actually the weaknesses in the certificate program are not al- 
ways the fault of the certificate agency, but rather the fault of 
teacher training programs in our institutions. Registrars can play 
a large part in remedying difficulties there. 

Doubtless one of the greatest weaknesses in teacher training pro- 
grams has been the lack of a co-operative effort on the part of the arts 
colleges with the teacher training units. Too often we hear the 
scornful remarks of the arts instructor concerning a program of 
teacher training. Too often the remarks shows a closed mind on the 
subject. Too often it has been the fault of the teacher training units, 
because of their inability or unwillingness to institute co-operative 
adventures for the express purpose of educating the arts faculty to 
their problems. Too often this lack of co-operation has given point 
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to the arguments of the arts instructor and has weakened the posi- 
tion of the professional educator. Too often the curriculum for the 
teacher concerns itself more and more with the professional point 
of view and less and less with something to teach. This, then, has 
led to the setting up of questionable criteria for the evaluation of 
the product to be certified. Should we registrars concern ourselves 
solely with the problems set forth by these questionable criteria? 
Or should we seek and willingly aid in an attempt at a more en- 
lightened and less artificial means of evaluating the prospective 
teacher? 

Our last question is then, ‘Is a new kind of evaluation possible?” 
To determine whether it is, it will be necessary to state the qualifica- 
tions desired in the teacher—to set up meaningful methods of evalua- 
tion. Credit hours, and marks, now too often the chief items in the 
evaluation of today’s teachers, should be of minor importance in a 
meaningful evaluation of the new teachers. Credits might ordinarily 
be required in order to qualify for an evaluation, but should there 
not be an actual evaluation of the teacher as a whole, in subject mat- 
ter, in professional training, in personal qualities, etc. Should not 
such a program of measurement be followed by a period of intern- 
ship. I am not presumptuous. I am merely raising a question. Our 
present practices of certification are analogous to college admission 
practices several years ago. 

Many of us as administrative officers now do the same kind of 
thing I just suggested in my last question when we admit freshmen 
to our institutions. The purpose is of course somewhat different, but 
certainly analogous. Many of those we admit for a period of intern- 
ship may be found wanting despite our careful checks, or perhaps 
despite our ardent hopes for them. 

Just how different or more difficult would it be to admit our 
students to the teaching profession in some selective manner, remem- 
bering that colleges, like high schools, are of varying quality? In fact 
the analogies between admission to college and admission to the 
teaching profession are very real. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Some of our students are from other states and 
are trying to meet admission requirements in the various states. 
Nearly any college that you can name will have students from 
neighboring states at least, and some of those students will not even 
teach school when they have been graduated. It is comparatively easy 
to fix a curriculum and advise a student to take it if you know in 
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which state he is going to teach, or if he is preparing for one state 
alone, but the requirements are so different in the various states that 
it is almost impossible for anyone to meet them unless they know 
their plans four years in advance. Consequently we criticize the state 
certificating agencies. We cannot see why one who has demonstrated 
his superior qualities as a teacher for one state should be considered 
unworthy to interest school men in an adjoining state. 

I suspect most of us are familiar with the study Dr. Jaggers of the 
State Department of Education of Kentucky is trying to put across 
in a movement sponsored by the Southern Association and the 
Southern University Conference, and financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board. They are attempting to get the fourteen states, consisting 
of the states of the Southern Association, Arkansas, Maryland, and 
West Virginia to agree about state requirements. 

Dr. Jaggers has worked on this for the past year, and it seems to 
me that he is getting from the representatives of the colleges in those 
states quite a good deal of co-operation, so it looks hopeful that 
there will be some agreement. According to Dr. Jaggers there seems 
to be practical agreement on a number of points. He is studying 
only certification requirements for high school teachers and not at- 
tempting to touch elementary teachers at this time. For instance, 
there is general agreement that a high school teacher should have a 
broad general education, and that there ought to be specialization in 
the subject or subjects that the person is to teach. Another agree- 
ment is that the high school teacher ought to know something about 
the psychology of the child and something about the laws of learn- 
ing. That would call for a requirement in psychology. Another one is 
that he ought to know something about the educational system or 
general methods of teaching. Another general agreement is that there 
ought to be some internship. All states involved are trying to write 
down general broad requirements in those areas in which they can 
agree, and not quibble over the difference between three semester 
hours and two semester hours, or over the difference of whether or 
not the student had a two-hour course in health. In that way there 
should be a reasonable amount of agreement on the essentials, so if 
one is a good teacher in one state he would be qualified to teach 
in another state. 

Mr. Eber: Certification of teachers on the basis of oral or written 
examinations is probably as old as certification itself. It was the 
method in universal use long before college credentials were used 
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as a measure of fitness for the teaching profession. In recent decades 
the trend from examinations to institutional training has been so 
rapid that the former procedure seems definitely headed for extinc- 
tion. As illustrations of the movement the following cases will 
suffice: (1) In California the number of certificates based upon 
examinations decreased from 1050 in 1899 to 282 in 1921, and 
the number granted on college credentials increased from 1065 to 
10,368 during the same period; (2) in Indiana no licenses have been 
issued upon the basis of examinations since October 1923. There 
seems to be general agreement that the change is desirable from the 
standpoint of promoting a higher level of teacher preparation. 

But the new method of certification still falls far short of per- 
fection. Persons possessed of many and diverse physical and mental 
disabilities and abnormalities are still entering the ranks of the 
teaching profession; too many individuals of neutral or negative 
personality traits remain after all of the college selective admission 
and selective retention processes have been applied; too many gradu- 
ates with the stipulated apportionment of professional and academic 
credit are entirely destitute of a consciousness and understanding 
of the contemporary social and economics scene. Although the new 
method of certification is superior to the examination system, the 
present method is far from adequate and must be accepted as only 
a partial remedy. 

As already suggested, at least three hurdles in addition to a 
specified number of units of credit of a given grade quality are 
essential and imperative if teaching is to become a profession worthy 
of its function: (1) Candidates should be required to satisfy very 
definite and high standards of physical fitness; (2) positive traits of 
leadership, initiative, honesty, industry, emotional and mental stabil- 
ity, altruism, good sportsmanship, openmindedness, and many others 
should be the sine qua non of graduation from a teachers college 
curriculum or for certification (3) above all, there should be definite 
evidence of an awareness of the relation of education to the social 
and economic trends in our current civilization and of one’s rela- 
tions and obligations to the rest of humanity. To illustrate and to 
show the need for these hurdles will be the purpose of the remainder 
of this discussion. 

Since December 1, 1923, an applicant for a teacher’s license in 
Indiana has been required to submit a health certificate from a 
reputable physician. Naturally, conscientious college physicians de- 
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manded an interpretation of the term “able-bodied” as used in the 
prescribed form of certificate. Such demands eventually elicited from 
the state’s Attorney General the following definition: “The term 
as used in the certificate should be construed to mean the absence 
of those palpable and visible defects, which evidently incapacitate 
the person or deprive him or her of sufficient physical ability to per- 
form the ordinary duties of a school teacher.” 

In 1932, the state Director of Teacher Training wrote and the 
State Board of Education approved the following additional state- 
ments of interpretation: (1) ‘Any person, deformed or disfigured in 
such a manner as to offend or to prevent pupils from giving undi- 
vided attention to the task at hand, may not be considered ‘able- 
bodied.’”” (2) “The applicant for a license must not be addicted to 
drugs nor intemperate and must be free from tuberculosis, syphilis 
and other loathsome or contagious diseases.” (3) “In general, 
whether or not an applicant is ‘able-bodied’ may be determined by 
considering his physical competence to perform the specific task 
covered by the license for which he is applying.” 

Numerous problems have beset the paths of administrators of this 
regulation, but the results, although not entirely satisfactory, have 
been in the direction of improvement of the physical fitness of teach- 
ers. 

While the second hurdle—the possession of desirable mental, 
emotional and personality traits—is more intangible and its clear- 
ance correspondingly more immeasurable than in the case of the first, 
a genuine attempt at its use is being made in many places. In some 
states the teachers colleges use admission blanks on which person- 
ality data are recorded. In this manner high school principals have 
been enlisted to assist in the selection of students of the highest type 
for the teaching profession. Close co-operation between superintend- 
ents of schools and the placement bureaus of colleges is also an im- 
portant phase of the selection and retention of teachers with de- 
sirable personalities. Before young teachers are employed, hiring 
officials are supplied with ratings from the colleges; after the teacher 
has served a community for a semester or more, the superintendent 
furnishes ratings to the colleges. Through this interchange the level 
of teacher education is slowly but surely being raised. During the 
school year of 1938-1939 the two state teachers colleges and the 
two state universities of Indiana united in sponsoring a college 
guidance program in the high schools of the state. 
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In co-operation with superintendents and high school princi- 
pals, meetings with seniors were held in nearly every county. Repre- 
sentatives of the colleges and the local officials joined in giving 
young people the information needed to help decide whether or not 
they should go to college. Every effort was made to encourage the 
desirable types to attend college and to discourage those unsuited 
for further formal education. 

Supplementing selective admission and college guidance ac- 
tivities, there is an ever-increasing use of scholarships to aid superior 
individuals. In short, there is in many states a united and aggressive 
effort to insure that data other than units of credit and grades are 
considered in the issuance of teaching certificates. 

Two incidents will illustrate the need for our third hurdle— 
awareness of the significance of social and economic trends, and 
of one’s relation to others. A recent report by a superintendent to a 
college placement bureau upon the work of a beginning teacher was 
made in these words: ‘‘Assumes wrong attitude when asked to per- 
form extra duty outside of classroom. Apparently not interested in 
community or community life. Has come to superintendent twice 
this year of own volition—both times to get out of doing some- 
thing he has been asked to do by outside organizations.’’ While 
this rating, or berating, is unusual, it discloses a trait undesirable 
in a teacher. A second case is equally pertinent. A woman with a 
number of years of teaching experience failed a college course deal- 
ing with the history of political parties in America and was lament- 
ing the fact to an adviser. At the suggestion that the course was not 
really difficult and that her general reading of newspapers and 
magazines through her years of teaching should have been helpful to 
her, she admitted that she had never been interested in current 
economic and political trends and, consequently, read very little 
on such subjects. Yet she had been posing as a leader of young 
people for a decade or two! 

To rid the profession of persons typified by these two teachers 
will require eternal vigilance on the part of training institutions and 
employing officials. The institutions should leave no stone unturned 
in their efforts to make prospective teachers socially conscious, and 
administrators should remove poor teachers from the profession 
whenever and wherever they are found. College faculty meetings 
devoted to the problem of creating a social awareness, the require- 
ment for graduation of courses in the social studies and in patterns 
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of living, special addresses to prospective teachers still in college by 
outstanding school administrators and other leaders from widely 
separated sections of society, all these are evidences that we have a 
running start toward this third and highest hurdle. 

The challenge to establish valid criteria as standards for certifica- 
tion has been accepted and the teaching profession is moving to 
higher levels. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: If I might make an attempt at a sum- 
mary I should say that the points of view expressed here seem to 
be these: Both Mr. Chandler and Mr. Elder have emphasized very 
much the need for new criteria for the selection of candidates for 
teaching and for determining when a person is qualified for teaching. 
Mr. Elder has gone into considerable detail on that, outlining the 
three general criteria which they are attempting to use in Indiana. 
Mr. Robinson has stressed the efforts now going on, in the South 
particularly, to co-ordinate state programs for the training of teachers. 

Mr. Larson: A year ago I was asked to make a report on the 
requirements for supervisors of music throughout the United States. 
The requirements varied in every state so that if a person were to 
qualify for certification in the forty-eight states, he would be an old 
man by the time he finished school. For instance, in Oklahoma two 
hours in agriculture are necessary to teach music; in Kentucky one 
cannot be certified unless he has had six hours of secondary educa- 
tion; in West Virginia one must have six hours of physical educa- 
tion; in New Jersey, one must have a certain amount of social sci- 
ence and science. 

The National Association of Schools of Music is planning to have 
representatives of that Association work with the education de- 
partments of the various states to see if they would agree to accept 
for certification a course which the National Association of Schools 
of Music feels a music supervisor should follow in order to be fully 
qualified. 

Mr. McGraw: We have been making a study in our state. We 
have had committees that have been working for the past year and 
a half on what we call a foundation program for the education of 
of teachers. This would comprise two years of general education. 

‘Are professional courses overemphasized at the expense of liberal 
education and academic specialization?” In West Virginia we are 
concerned about overemphasis on professional training. Our last legis- 
lature which met in January passed a law that a teacher may be cer- 
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tified in West Virginia with sixteen semester hours in education. 
We had required twenty for certification in the secondary field and 
thirty for graduation and certification in the elementary field. I 
would much rather have a teacher know her subject matter, and 
possess those qualities that Mr. Elder mentioned, than know that she 
has had fifty or sixty hours of one particular field. 

CHAIRMAN CHAMBERLAIN: The issue raised here is one, of course, 
in which all of us are interested. As a professor of school administra- 
tion just two years ago, and with some teaching still in education 
courses I am always interested in the comment that professional work 
is likely to be emphasized at the expense of the teachet’s so-called 
academic training. 

The question of professional courses being overemphasized at the 
expense of liberal education and academic specialization is almost 
entirely a matter of opinion. A recent investigation of the North 
Central Association of the preparation of one thousand inexperi- 
enced high school teachers shows that the median number of hours 
of credit in professional work taken by these young people is about 
22. The range among the eighteen states represented is from about 
18.5 hours to about 27.5. Presumably all of these people graduated 
from college with 120 to 128 hours of credit. This means that 
in a typical program for training a high school teacher in the 
North Central Association approximately 100 semester hours of 
work are available for general education and academic specializa- 
tion. If these objectives cannot be attained within this limit, it 1s 
doubtful that they would be attained by borrowing further from 
the small proportion of the four years’ program reserved for pro- 
fessional courses. 

Mr. Mauer: A serious problem is created by the fact that our 
state department will not accept photostat or similar reproductions, 
but insists on having all information on their own blanks and in a 
particular arrangement. 

It seems to me that the requirements that the various states put 
upon us are beyond, let us say, our physical equipment and capabili- 
ties, but I do not know what we, as an Association, can do about 
it. After all, we do have to look at the problems of state departments 
of education, but I think we might be able to do something about it 
through our regional associations. Here in New York we have a 
very satisfactory relationship with our state department in regard 
to certification. If through our regional associations, we could co- 
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operate with the state departments to have more reasonable and in 
many cases more sensible means of certifying to them the courses 
which our students took under us, I think we would go a great way 
toward solving many of our own office problems and lightening the 
burdens many of us suffer. 

Mr. McGraw: I wonder if that is not a service that we owe our 
students. I try to look at it as part of my duty as chairman of the 
placement bureau in helping our students to find jobs. 

MR. ROBINSON: I want to say that I find that state departments of 
education are generally headed by men and women just like we are, 
and I think they are just as anxious about this problem as we are. 
They want to do the best job they can too, and they are just about as 
anxious to co-operate with us as we are to co-operate with them. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN TRANSCRIPTS 
AND CERTIFICATES 


ALMA H. PREINKERT, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. DWENGER: We have twelve hundred applicants, each of 
which presents at least one and sometimes two transcripts, so I am 
reading transcripts continually during this season of the year. 

When we admit a student, we must know certain things about 
his record, and the transcript that is issued should contain that in- 
formation explicitly. 

A good transcript must be one in which everything is explicit 
and from which the person who reads it is not expected to draw 
any inference whatsoever. 

In admitting to medicine we are interested in knowing what 
courses in chemistry a man has taken. It is more helpful if the 
courses are indicated by name rather than by catalogue number. 

Mr. WARREN: Suppose a student attends “X’’ college for a 
year, then finishes up his other three years at ““Y”’ college and applies 
for admission at Long Island or any other medical school. Should the 
record from “‘Y” college give a detailed account of the student’s 
record at ‘““X’”’ college, or should it say he was admitted with so many 
hours from ‘X”’ college, give a detailed record of his work at “Y”’ 
college and require him to file a detailed transcript of his first year’s 
work? 

Mr. DwENGeER: If we have a student who has been to two in- 
stitutions, we want the last college at which he was matriculating 
to issue complete records. Usually, he will have been allowed ad- 
vanced standing credit at the last college outright or contingently. 

A man is admitted on the advanced standing credit that he is 
allowed at the college in which he was last matriculating. We will 
not allow him one whit more credit than he was allowed at the 
school from which he applies. Nevertheless, we want original tran- 
scripts for all the work that he has done. 

CHAIRMAN PREINKERT: We will go on with the next topic we 
have under consideration, ‘‘Policies in Reference to the Issuance 
of Transcripts.’’ Mr. Jones! 

Mr. JONES: Transcripts in order to be efficient must be inclusive. 
The transcript has to be authenticated. The first basic policy is, How 
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does it become an authentic record, in your institution and mine? 
It must bear the signature of someone who signs himself as an ap- 
propriate officer. Usually, it contains the institutional seal, as a mark 
of good faith, of recent date, and direct from the issuing office, as 
a matter of policy. 

Put it the other way around: It would seem one ought not to re- 
ceive transcripts if they lack what appears to be an authentic signa- 
ture, if they are dated more than a reasonable time to reach you 
and not from the student, rather than direct from the institution, 
unless you send it back to the issuing institution for verification. 

When will you issue a transcript? I suppose we would all issue 
one on reasonable notice, whenever the treasurer permits us to. In 
most institutions, fees have to be paid up to date or appropriate ar- 
rangements made before the treasurer will permit us to issue 
transcripts. 

To whom will you give an analysis of the quality of the student’s 
work? We give a transcript to anybody at the student’s own request. 

In the third place, one would issue a transcript to responsible 
business firms considering a student for employment. If they specifi- 
cally say they are considering this person for employment, we would 
hesitate to issue a transcript to a firm we did not know by name and 
reputation unless the student himself permitted it. 

It seems to me difficult to come to a set rule in such cases. One 
must do what is best under the circumstances to advance the interest 
of the student and render the school least liable to criticism. 

Another case that comes up, with some schools at least, is the 
question of a person who is in authority of some sort. In a divinity 
school a student’s bishop has a right to ask for his record. The same 
might also apply in an organization. We would not issue transcripts 
to individual inquirers. We would not issue them to firms we did 
not know, or even government departments, except with the stu- 
dent’s permission. 

Last, what fees does one charge for transcript as a matter of 
policy? The first copy is free, and a fee of a dollar is charged after 
the first copy. What happens if you send a supplementary record? 
A supplementary record is sent free. After that the dollar is charged 
for other institutions. Supposing the student applies to half a dozen 
different institutions, do you charge him $5.00 for six transcripts? 
Let him have photostats made, sign and seal them in the regular 
manner, and charge him the commercial cost. 
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Another way to get around that is to issue unofficial records when 
the student needs them. Such a record ought to be designated as 
something other than a transcript. I have seen a note like this, ‘“This 
is not an official record of transcript for transference to another 


school.” 
METHODS OF PREPARING TRANSCRIPTS 


Mr. NESSELL: It became apparent not many years ago, that we 
would need to do something about preparing more quickly, and 
more easily, the transcripts which we were being called upon to send 
to various schools, and organizations. I did not know until a year 
ago, just how many transcripts we were issuing in the course of a 
year. For my own information, I had my transcript clerk keep an 
account of each day, and I was surprised to know, for the calendar 
year beginning September 1, 1937, and ending August 31, 1938, our 
institution issued 3,935 transcripts. 

We have done that where we have been called upon to prepare 
more than one copy of a particular transcript at one time. I am sorry 
to say, in some cases those copies have been blurred. We have not been 
satisfied with the process and we are faced, at this moment, with a 
method of reproducing the student’s record in a way which will save 
us the cost. I neglected to say, I kept a time study on those 3,935 
transcripts and found they averaged 20.37 minutes each. Even at 
50 cents an hour it would be exorbitant. 

The carbon method of reproduction, is exemplified by this folder 
of the Standard Mailing Machine Company. We have been using 
the Ditto machine but whichever one you use, that is one of the 
methods that can be used. It requires, of course, that the original 
must be typed and the copies made from the carbon copy. The dif- 
ference between the two machines is this, in the Ditto you put the 
carbon in as though you were making a carbon copy of your letter 
and the carbon copy becomes the master copy for the reproducing. 
With the Standard Mailing Machine you put your carbon in upside 
down, the carbon face next to the original, so that when you have 
typed your carbon, you know how it is when it is upside down, you 
find you have your original on one side and the carbon on the other 
side. 

I want to turn now, to the little pamphlet which is being handed 
you, put out by the Photo Graflex Company, in which the copy 
comes out on a bit of film no larger than that, approximately an 
inch, by three-quarters of an inch. That can be used for transcripts 
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but of course it needs an enlarging machine which will produce 
any size you want up to a reasonable size and a very good copy, as 
you see here. The sample made up is a copy of our permanent record 
but one which I furnished to the company for illustration purposes. 

The Graflex camera has the advantage that it may be used also 
for the photographing of students. By merely throwing the camera 
from a verticle to a horizontal position, it can be used in those 
two ways. It has also this advantage, if you do not care to keep the 
original which you photographed, the roll of film goes into a box, 
one-hundred feet of it into a box three inches square and possibly 
an inch thick, and you may file them 100, 300, 600, or 1,000 copies 
of record in that much space. A number of institutions are using 
this process. Just before I left Washington I had a letter from a 
college, saying they were photographing the registration card at the 
end of each semester and filing it on this micro-film, which takes so 
little space and discarding the original. So much for that method. 

I turn now to two methods of photographing. 

There is this to be said about the photographic method, as demon- 
strated by the Photostat and the Dexigraph, you can photograph 
only one size. The Remington Rand, and others, have worked out a 
different system, the Duostate, which is on exhibition and the Port-o- 
graph. They are very simple arrangements, whereby you may photo- 
graph the face of any form that you may have, and if you have a 
form that is printed on both sides, as some of us do, it is necessary 
to change the arrangement of your paper in its relation to the origi- 
nal, but they are getting very good results and at a very reasonable 
price, both for outlay of equipment and for the finished product. 

Here is a sample of the New York University, done on translu- 
cent paper and printed only on one side. Of these processes, one is 
the blank print, in which they indicate we might make a copy at 
approximately .02 each; that is the University of Newark. The New 
York University is done by the black white process, by the Bruning 
Company and they have kindly given it to me, and I have passed 
to you, a list of the users of this process. This is the process that has 
been treated at several meetings of our National Association and 
a number of institutions have been using it for probably eight or ten 
years. In fairness to those who have furnished the materials and to 
those who have equipment on exhibition, may I say, I am entirely 
impartial as to which form you care to adopt. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN REGISTRATION 
METHODS 


J. G. Quick, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN QUICK: We are all faced with the fact that the very 
title ‘‘registrar’”’ suggests “registration,” and because of the close re- 
lationship of those two words, we will always be expected to know 
much about registration, its shortcomings and remedies therefor. At 
any rate, we are seen so often in the midst of registration that it 
will seem likely that we shall forever be identified with it. 

Nor must we forget that registration and the registrar are so 
closely identified, for in faculty administrative thinking there is 
nothing that can give a registrar a bad reputation as quickly as a 
spotty, clumsy, inefficient system of enrolment. The job itself might 
be lacking in anything that resembles the idealistic dreaming from 
which spring so many curricular changes, but it is a practical pro- 
cedure and one that must be done. The romantic side comes when the 
registrar sees in the very operation of his plan the part he has 
played in making possible the realization of the educational ideals 
of his institution. It is then that registration becomes a very vital 
part of the whole program of student counseling and guidance and 
lifts itself above card forms, pen and ink, and lines of waiting stu- 
dents. 

The following tabulations of registration policies and procedures 
should form a helpful basis for our discussion. The outlines of the 
“Elements of a Typical Registration System” will also be used for 
the purpose of promoting discussion of registration problems: 


REGISTRATION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


A tabulation of the votes submitted by 78 registrars representing Uni- 
versities, liberal arts colleges, technical schools, and teachers colleges, on 
questions concerning registration policies and procedures. 


1 —Registration objectives (The numeral indicates total votes in favor of rank- 
ing the objectives in first, second, or third place of importance) : 


Number 
A—Enrolment of student in proper courses, according to curricular re- 
eR ee ee re te Mee ea Ser ee Vie, 
B—Enrolment of students at minimum cost of time and effort ...... 48 
C—Enrolment of students properly, according to scholastic aptitude .. . .42 
D—Constructing time schedules that best meet the needs of faculty and 
MI: sacs dscewkesWS5k ico weeee eae eaek edb caenee eat ren ened 29 
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E—Supplying faculty with class rolls as soon as possible after registra- 


ROB ein d dsaneia ieee 1S Saas ale lesa hog SIN er Ree 27 
F—Supplying administrative offices with copies of students’ registration 
WE. 6560s 004090000 Orr ee eee 12 


Other objectives receiving scattering votes: distribution of classes to insure 

economical use of plant; simplification of enrolment procedure; control of 

size of classes; departmental course checking to reduce course adjustments. 
2 —Primary responsibility for curricular advising during registration: 


Faculty alone—60 Faculty and Registrar—10 Registrar alone—8 
3 —More efficient registration, if advising were conducted by smaller, select 
group of faculty: 
Yes—60 No—10 


4 —Extent of services of faculty adviser: 
(a) Give advice on courses only—44 
(b) Assistance with time schedule in addition to advising—34 
5 —There would be fewer errors if students were required to assume more re- 


sponsibility: 
Yes—40 No—35 
6A—Trend in giving student more responsibility in course selection: 
Toward—50 Away from—16 No trend—6 
6B—Trend in requiring more clerical work by student during registration: 
Toward—34 Away from—25 No trend—10 


7 —Pre-registration: 
A—Institutions reporting some form of pre-registration—50 
Institutions not using any form of pre-registration—25 
B—Among institutions using a pre-registration plan 
48 report actual student participation (obtaining advice as to courses, 
filling in of forms, etc.) 
2 indicate that it is an office procedure only. 
C—33 report that student can complete al// of the details of enrolment; 
15 indicate partial completion 
D—42 consider pre-registration plan successful; 
8 are doubtful 
E—30 have noted a decrease in post-registration adjustments as a result of 
pre-registration ; 
18 do not make this claim 
Even though some have observed a reduction in course changes, all ad- 
mit that many alterations are made, and express the opinion that these 
are inevitable, regardless of the nature of the registration procedure. 
8 —The following are given as the chief causes of course and section changes 
after registration: 
Scholastic difficulties 
Faulty faculty advising 
Departmental adjusting (cancellation and changing of courses) 
Balancing of sections 
Failure of student to know his plans 
Administrative laxity 
Conflict with outside employment 
Hour conflicts 
Search for easier courses 
Dislike for instructors 
Change in interests on part of student 
Following of inaccurate advice of upperclassmen 
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9 —The following recent changes for the improvement of registration are re- 
ported: 
Annual examination and improvement of forms 
Greater centralization of registration 
Co-ordination of departmental assistance 
Fewer and better qualified advisers 
Sectioning on the basis of ability 
Adoption of mechanical devices for sorting, tabulating, grade reporting, 
etc. 
Provision for more attention to the individual case 
Instituting additional “checkers’’ to catch errors during registration 
Lengthening of period of counseling 
10 —The charging of a fee for the privilege of making course changes subse- 


quent to registration: 
Yes—28 No—52 


Miss Deters: At what time in the final registration is the 
check-up made? If registration is for the fall semester, is the check- 
up made before the close of the semester or is it made after the 
semester has ended and before the marks are available for the sec- 
ond semester? 

Mr. HoFFMAN: At Pennsylvania State College the Registrar calls 
on the teaching staff and 35 assistants at registration time. They have 
a short period of lecture by the Registrar informing them what their 
duties will be. Their duty during the registration process is to see 
that the student has copied correctly the course of study that the 
scheduling office and adviser said he should take. 

However, as soon as the record reaches the office, the recorder 
checks to see that the requirements of the curriculum have been 
met, whether subjects in which he is deficient by failure or for other 
reasons have been included. 

There is really a two-check process. The one takes place at the time 
of registration the second takes place three or four weeks along in 
the semester, sometimes too late to remedy an error. 

MEMBER: Our registration is done by the entire faculty, and 
when the student, who is advanced above a freshman, comes to 
the registration line, he has with him a book showing the work that 
he has completed. That is the first check. The second is the degree 
plan which has been made by his respective dean. The third is when 
he is registered by some member of the faculty in the department in 
which he is doing his work. The fourth, before he passes, this 
final card is checked by another faculty member. 

CHAIRMAN QUICK: I would like to ask if we know anything at all 
about the trend toward selective advising. 
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If you will bring in the whole faculty you will have in that group 
some who are not naturally suited for the job. Does anyone know of 
any definite tendency toward the selection of men and women from 
the faculty who are more suitable for that type of work, even to the 
extent that they pay these individuals an honorarium of some kind 
for this specific service, or relieve them from some of their other 
duties? 

Mr. KENNEDY: At the present time, we have three committees 
for advising students, a Freshman Committee, a Sophomore Com- 
mittee and an Upper Class Committee which consists of department 
heads. 

Beginning next fall, the Freshman Committee will be a specially 
selected group of younger men, headed by the Assistant to the Dean. 
That Committee is going to function for two years, rather than one. 
That is, it will carry the students through the sophomore year. We 
hope that is going to help us with our guidance program. 

A new committee will come in a year from next fall to carry 
on. These committees will alternate under the same name. We think 
that will give us a closer touch with the faculty and better advising. 

Mr. WILLIAMs: In our Liberal Arts College, we have ten men 
called Academic Advisers to the freshman and sophomore classes. I 
think that they are relieved of teaching for one class and, in addition, 
are paid $560 a year, and then there is an interesting little proviso 
for a leave of absence once in five years. 

Mr. DurrFry: Who selects these committeemen, and on what basis 
are they selected? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: We don’t call it a committee. In our case the 
academic advisers in the College of Literature, Science and Arts are 
responsible to the Dean. 

CHAIRMAN QUICK: How about Syracuse? 

Mr. KENNEDY: That is true in Syracuse. They are appointed by 
the Dean. The basis for selection is their ability as advisers, and, 
secondly the departments or fields they represent. On the Freshman 
Committee there are representatives from each of the larger fields, 
social sciences, languages, and so forth. 

Mr. HILL: Our system of advising has resulted in shortening 
rather than lengthening the period of registration. We have had our 
system of advising under way long enough so that those members 
of the faculty who were selected to do the advising have shown 
their interest and capacity for it, and the dean in each school 
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selects his own committee on advising. This advising is done during 
the last month of each semester. At the end of that period, just 
before registration, each student has made out his schedule for the 
succeeding semester, so that when registration comes about all he 
has to do is to copy that schedule on the registration card. 

When those cards come to the checkers, we ask each student to 
make out his own class card, and our only responsibility is to see that 
he has done so properly. We have a number of student checkers who 
can be depended upon, and as they take the class cards in and check 
them against the student schedule on the registration card they file 
those cards by individual names, alphabetically. 

Miss Davis: We keep our clerical procedure as simple as possible. 
We have very little work to do at registration time. The more money 
we can save on that procedure, the more we will have to use in other 
things, and if the students don’t go to class they might just as well 
drop out. 

CHAIRMAN QUICK: How many operate a system of pre-registration? 

Mr. Armsby: In my own practice I have a partial pre-registration 
that is scheduled complete in detail, as assigned by the adviser, but 
he does not do the clerical work, filling out class cards or informa- 
tion cards until the actual registration day. The advantage of that is 
simply that some of these students who get advance schedules are 
going to get some failures at the end of semester. They come in to a 
faculty adviser on registration day and have a correct schedule before 
they go through the clerical work. 

Miss PREINKERT: We have just abandoned pre-registration. Fifty- 
two per cent of the students registered in the spring for the follow- 
ing fall changed their registration, and 10 per cent of those who 
registered did not return. 

Mr. DurrFy: Do you allow freshmen to register and then take 
the placement tests and revise schedules? 

Mr. GLADFELTER: We require each freshman to take his place- 
ment tests preliminary to registration. The student is notified that 
his registration will be delayed unless he completes the placement 
tests before a certain date. We give qualifying tests all during the 
summer and registration. 

Miss ProssT: In the College of Liberal Arts, with an entering 
freshman group of possibly 200, on Tuesday morning of opening 
week, from 9 to 12 o'clock, those freshmen are required to report 
to the college and go through the registration office, signing their 
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names and receiving certain information and material. At 2 o'clock 
that afternoon the placement tests begin. On Wednesday morning 
is the language placement test; on Thursday is the mathematics 
placement test. Those tests are corrected immediately. 

In the meantime, the student is conferring with her guidance 
officer who, with the student, plans the program for the entire 
year. By Friday afternoon at 2 o'clock those placement tests have 
all been scored and reported back to the Registrar’s office, as to what 
assignments they should have. The guidance officers have been in- 
formed as to where the results of the tests have placed their fresh- 
men. They report back to the Registrar’s office at 2 o’clock on Friday, 
and from 2 to 4 o'clock they receive an envelope containing their 
course, made up from the work planned with the guidance officer, 
and Monday morning they all go to classes at 8:30. 











PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN THE PROBLEM OF 
THE POORLY PREPARED FRESHMEN— 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


ALAN BRIGHT, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. BRIGHT: It occurs to me that there are some new phases of 
this admissions problem as it relates to the success of the freshman 
student, new influences that we might find it profitable to discuss 
this afternoon. I think one of them is the change that is going 
on in certain sections of the country in regard to alterations in the 
grading system. 

In the schools of the city of Pittsburgh, for example, we now have 
but two passing grades, A indicating distinction and S meaning satis- 
factory. The only other grade is U, which is unsatisfactory. 

Will you open the discussion, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howe Lt: As I see the problem, it resolves itself into two 
aspects: First, there is the problem for the state-supported institu- 
tion, and second, the problem for the other type of institutions that 
practice some form of selective admission. 

Very few of the schools in our state use the new grading system 
referred to by Mr. Bright. With us the problem is only answered 
in a semi-form of guidance or counseling at the beginning of school. 
By that I mean we take something like approximately one thousand 
freshmen for our School of Engineering. During the course of the 
first week, the Mathematics Department gives them placement tests. 
The results of those tests are used in a counseling program to the 
extent that we try to point out to the freshmen those who do not 
have the native ability in mathematics to succeed in engineering, 
hoping that we can find those boys who do not have an adequate 
foundation in mathematics. 

For them we set up a semi-pre-engineering program, offering 
them, at public expense, nothing more than high school mathematics, 
with the hope that those boys who have the aptitude can succeed 
eventually in engineering. We do salvage some in this way, but the 
total mortality is rather heavy. 

As long as we are obligated, as a state institution, to take those 
students provided they have the pattern, the only answer I see to 
it is a pre-engineering program. We are doing that in English and 
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mathematics and I suppose most engineers will agree that they 
are the two principal tools for the successful study of engineering. 

Mr. MACcKINNON: May I ask a question? If they give you just 
two grades will they give you the rank of the student? 

CHAIRMAN BRIGHT: Unfortunately, the rank isn’t available in 
many high schools. They either dodge it or it is so difficult to get 
the information from them that it comes too late for considera- 
tion. 

They usually can give you rather adequate information on the 
honor group. It is the great middle rank and lower rank that they 
seem to be reluctant to grade as to position in class, and it becomes 
extremely difficult for us to know whether or not a boy is able 
if every grade on his record is S. Sometimes they will give us posi- 
tion; that is, whether the rank is on the top, middle, or lower third, 
and that is helpful. But in this whole problem it seems to me it 
makes a great difference as to whether or not we are a privately en- 
dowed or a state-supported institution. The privately endowed in- 
stitution has a distinct problem. There is no chance of increased 
appropriation unless some guardian angel comes along and pro- 
vides an additional building or an additional endowment. You have 
to deal with what you have, as to facilities and faculty. 

Last year we had 1500 applications for 300 places. If the quality 
of the student is obscured with some broad, general grading system 
such as this, it places sharp limitations upon what we are able to do. 

MEMBER: Do you think this change in grading is on the part of 
the high schools and not the colleges? 

CHAIRMAN BriGHT: Altogether so. And of course, school super- 
intendents say, ‘Well, your solution to that problem is entrance 
examinations. We would offer no criticism whatever if you would 
examine all your candidates.” 

I have asked Mr. MacKinnon if he will discuss with us just briefly 
examinations. I think the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has perhaps had more experience in examining engineering candi- 
dates than the other engineering schools. If we do come to the 
point where we have to examine them, the question is how? 

Mr. J. C. MACKINNON: We used College Board examinations 
from the founding of the Institute until 1932. Then we started 
admitting without examinations students who stood in the upper 
fifth of their class, and in 1932 we admitted 15 per cent with- 
out examination. The percentage has been gradually increasing until 
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last year we admitted 65 per cent without any examination. The re- 
quirement is that the applicant must stand in the upper fifth of his 
class from an approved school. 

The examinations that we still hold to are for the other applicant. 
We use the College Boards in June, and those students who do not 
pass these may take our own examinations in the Fall. 

After considerable discussion among the faculty we only require 
examinations in mathematics and physics. Some were in favor of 
mathematics and English. I, personally, favored mathematics and 
English. Some were in favor of mathematics and chemistry. But we 
finally required mathematics and physics as the only examination. 
We may, if the student’s preparation is poor in English, require him 
to take an examination. 

We started four or five years ago to take into account the irregularity 
in preparation of the freshmen. Our first year program is mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, English, and drawing with descriptive geometry. 
Our mathematics begins with differential calculus and goes to integral 
calculus in the first year. At the end of the fifth week the course in 
physics begins using calculus. 

With the wide geographical distribution the preparation varies. 
We have what we call tutorial sections. In the first year, the first 
term, we give intermediate grades at five weeks and ten weeks. At 
the end of five weeks, any student failing mathematics or chemistry 
is required to go into a tutorial section. He carries on his regular 
work and in addition attends this tutorial section once a week, 
meeting with an experienced instructor. There are assignments in 
the tutorial section unless the students wish to do extra problems. 
At the end of five weeks the tutorial section is started in mathematics. 
If at the end of ten weeks the student is passing he can drop the 
tutorial section. If another student passed the first five weeks and 
failed the second five, he must be put in the tutorial section, the last 
five weeks being spent reviewing the second five weeks. 

We do that in order to overcome irregularities in high school 
preparation, and also to convince the student he is not prepared for 
the particular college course. We also do it so that the parent feels 
that the boy has had a fair chance and has been helped as much as 
possible without any extra cost because tuition is high and we do not 
wish to burden the parent further. 

If a student has been in the tutorial section his instructor cannot 
give him a condition grade. He either has to pass him or fail him. 
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The Dean of Freshmen also attempted to do some counseling with 
the students who did failing work during the first and second five 
week period. Many of these students were not suited for engineering, 
and he attempted to sift from the unsuccessful group those who 
should withdraw. This year he started with 30 students, 20 of whom 
withdrew before the expiration of the term. 

QUESTION: How does the tutorial system work? 

Mr. MAcKINNON: Every student required to go into tutorial is 
also required to see the Dean of Freshmen. He interviews the man 
and tries to find out what difficulties confront him, and also finds 
out from the instructors. 

Mk. BRIGHT: We have an arrangement with five colleges, whereby 
students who aren’t quite sure they want to be engineers, go to the 
liberal arts college for a three-year period, and at the end of that 
time if they show strength and the possibility of success in a scien- 
tific program, then they go to the engineering school for a two-year 
period. At the end of the five-year period, the two years’ credit is 
transferred back to the liberal arts college, and the liberal arts col- 
lege gives an A.B. Degree at the same commencement. 

Dr. Ross: We have felt very conscious of the fact that profes- 
sional schools which a generation or two ago immediately followed 
high schools now require a considerable additional preparation. 
Medical schools, of course, require two or three or frequently four 
years of college preparation before admitting. The same thing is true 
to a slightly less degree of law and theological schools. The reason 
is, of course, that the professional school curriculum is too limited 
to give all desired courses in the original program, so a part of it is 
now delegated to somebody else. 

The engineering school has not yet adopted this procedure, but 
it would seem to me the time is rapidly approaching when it will 
be necessary. 

In the first place, the student coming to us for three years will 
satisfy all, or almost all of our ordinary lower level, so-called cul- 
tural requirements, and at the same time, by the specialized program 
which we have instituted with it, will satisfy all or essentially all 
of the first two years’ engineering requirements. 

To do that we had to add two special courses in mathematics, 
which cover considerably more ground than our ordinary sophomore 
and freshman mathematics. We do this partly because we are sus- 
Picious of a boy who wants to study engineering. A man brings his 
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son in the office and says, ““My boy wants to be an engineer. He has 
made a model airplane and he likes to take the Ford to pieces, and 
I am sure he wants to be an engineer.” I offer no objection, but at 
the first opportunity I find out how his record is in mathematics, and 
that, as a rule, answers the question, though not always immediately. 
We try to hold the student for, say, a year at least, taking the essen- 
tial mathematics for a pre-engineering course, and at the same time 
taking roughly the ordinary requirements of our freshman liberal 
arts college year. The result is that at the end of that year a liberal 
percentage of those students who thought they wanted to study 
mathematics find that they want to study something else, and we 
are able to divert their interests to fields where they are able to do 
well instead of dropping them at the end of the year or the middle 
of the year with a portion of a year largely wasted. 

It is that salvage feature, and the providing of the student with 
a certain amount of those subjects which the engineering college has 
not the time to give that has induced us to introduce this program. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN ORIENTATION 
PROGRAMS—ARTS COLLEGES 


ALLEN C. CONGER, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Conant: The difficult freshman at Dartmouth will arrive on 
Saturday morning and go to the office to get his key to his room. At 
that time, he is given a card which is his appointment for physical 
examination and calls for his presence at the hospital on Sunday 
morning. There he is given a thorough examination. If he fails to 
keep his appointment at the time he is supposed to come, he is given 
another appointment later, at the additional cost of three dollars. 

In addition to these tests the boy has to file a complete medical 
history, attested by his family physician, as part of the record and 
all of these things form an important part of our student health 
service. 

On Monday, the boys are taken in groups of fifty, for a tour of 
the library. A part of our tests embrace a library information test 
and if any students are found to be lacking, they are given additional 
instruction in the use of the library. 

The English placement test, which comes on Wednesday, is given, 
not to determine what men should be excused from Freshman Eng- 
lish, but to determine which section would be of greatest benefit 
to the individual student. We have three types of sections: One sec- 
tion for those men who need special drill in writing, instruction in 
the mechanics of language, and they do more theme work and less 
reading. Then there is the average section, which does an average 
amount of each. 

The third type of section is for those men who seem to have some 
aptitude in English, who seem to be outstanding. They have an 
advanced reading list and do more reading and less theme work, 
but their theme work is expected to be of a higher standing than 
that required for the other two types of sections. 

We also give placement examinations in French and Spanish, for 
those men continuing languages in College. 

Part of the English examination is the eye reading test. On the 
basis of information gained from this and the student aptitude tests, 
men are turned over, or advised to seek out Professor Robert M. 
Bear, whose work you know for remedial reading. Other men, hear- 
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ing about it, voluntarily appear. Also, there are others referred to 
Professor Bear for their instructions. Not all of the men who need 
this work report. They become engrossed in other activities, they 
feel they don’t want to devote the time to it and are willing to take 
the chance of improving in the natural way. About 180 men work 
with Professor Bear. He starts his work a week after classes begin. 
Students are given a careful examination, to see if there are eye 
defects. 

After they have taken their placement tests in English and French, 
they are free to do what they please until 2:00 o’clock. Then, at that 
time they meet with a member of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, to learn about the work in recreational activities, of which 
we require two years. At that time the boy picks his Fall activity— 
golf, baseball, soccer, or track. Occasionally, a boy is not allowed to 
choose the activity he would like because his physical examination 
proves he has certain defects which must be improved. Some who 
are underweight take up body building as their recreation. Later on, 
as they improve, they are allowed to choose some activity. 

At the opening exercises on Thursday morning, the President’s 
address is directed to the incoming class. The upper-classmen go at 
once to their classes; the freshmen remain for a talk by Dean Strong. 
He doesn’t make any attempt to harangue them about high scholar- 
ship, Phi Beta Kappa, and so on, because he can do it more effec- 
tively when he meets them individually. He talks to them about the 
mechanics of college. The various instructors do a good deal in call- 
ing the student’s attention to the value of high scholarship when 
they meet him. 

In a social way, the Dartmouth Outing Club helps by having feeds 
early in the Fall at some of the cabins. The boys get together with 
the upper-classmen, sing songs, talk about what college has to offer, 
and it helps them to establish contacts with men outside their own 
dormitory. 

Miss CLARKE: At Ohio State we have quite a different picture 
than the one that has been presented from Dartmouth. Our fresh- 
man class totals four thousand students. We have a Freshman Week. 
The freshmen are sectioned by the registrar’s office into sections of 
thirty students, girls in one, boys in another and sectioned by inter- 
college sections according to the interest which they have expressed 
when they entered. The Arts College students are put into sections 
for the study of medicine, law, dentistry, chemistry, or whatever 
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course the student thinks will be his major interest. Last Autumn 
quarter there were 12,040 students who entered the Arts College. 
Each section of the College, has a course called “College objectives.” 
Into that required course all of these freshmen must go the first 
quarter, or sometimes, the whole of their freshman year, according 
to the setup of the College. 

In the Arts College, the course is called “College Objectives,” or 
“Objectives of Liberal Education,” and the junior dean has, through- 
out the whole quarter, planned a series of lectures taking in the 
things of major interest that will help to guide these boys and girls, 
to find out just where they stand in their course. 

A lecture on the contribution of music and the fine arts is given 
one day; the aims of the historical and political studies, another day; 
the scope of science and the modern outlook on another day. The 
1,200 students are divided into two sections. 

A remedial course is conducted by the Department of Psychology, 
and is designed for students who are not successful in their college 
program. If, at the end of the Autumn quarter, the student has gone 
on probation, or failed out of school, and is readmitted, he is forced 
into this course, which is a five-hour course. In that class he is under 
the supervision of some experts in Psychology. They counsel him 
very carefully about the reasons for his failure and watch over the 
outlines that he makes for each one of the other subjects he is carry- 
ing to see if he can not progress a little faster than he did the first 
quarter. 

Miss DICKINSON: The orientation program of Mt. Holyoke is 
really begun before the students enter, for we ask our candidates to 
come for a personal interview, if possible, before they are accepted 
for admission. When they come they are taken about the campus to 
gain some acquaintance with the buildings and grounds. Also our 
May Day in the spring is now a Sub-Freshman Day. Special effort 
is made to have candidates present since we give an outdoor pageant 
and, if the weather is fine, the College appears at its best. With 
these visits to the College we do not now think it necessary to have 
tours of the campus during Freshman Week, as we did in the earlier 
days. 

During the summer preceding admission, members of the junior 
class send out personal notes to all new students, enclosing a copy 
of the Freshman Handbook. This little book gives a great deal of 
information about the traditions and customs of the College. Also, 
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the program of Freshman Week is mailed in advance to new stu- 
dents and they are told that they are expected to attend all the exer- 
cises. 

All new students, whether coming as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are asked to register on Monday of the opening week. 
Upper-class students may return on Tuesday, so we have the new 
students by themselves only about twenty-four hours. 

Some of the orientation process is social, acquainting the students 
with life on the campus. The first night the new students, of whom 
we had about three hundred last year, are divided into four groups 
for dinner in the different dormitories. To this meal we invite all 
new day students as well as those who live on the campus. After the 
dinner there are informal house parties which help the girls in get- 
ting acquainted. On Tuesday and Wednesday there are out-of-door 
picnic lunches for the new students, planned by the upper-class stu- 
dents who have returned. 

The real program begins at nine on Tuesday morning, with an 
address by the President of the College. This furnishes him the op- 
portunity to welcome the new students and to give them advice, or 
suggestions. Some years the time has been used to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the history of the institution. When this has not been 
done, a college assembly has been used later for the purpose. 

Every student must take a speech test. Those found with defective 
speech are assigned to individual conferences with a member of the 
speech department and they continue these conferences until the 
difficulty is removed. 

These few days do not allow sufficient time for speech tests and 
physical examinations for all and those who must delay have them 
as soon as possible after the opening of college. With an uncrowded 
schedule during Freshman Week the days are not too strenuous and 
the students we find, are less worn out than in the early years, when 
we tried to accomplish more. 

One afternoon of Freshman Week is given to so-called vocabulary 
and reading tests and these are perhaps at present the most far- 
reaching of any of our tests. They occupy the greater part of the 
afternoon and the papers are carefully graded. The general policy 
of dealing with the results has differed in different years. At one 
time there was a talk in the program on “How to Study.” Later some 
of the graduate assistants were asked to meet those who did poorly 
and to help them to better habits of study. This was largely indi- 
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vidual work. The results, however, with these two plans, were not 
very satisfactory. The general talk did not seem to carry over into 
action and the freshmen did not show much interest or progress in 
their work with graduate assistants. So for the last two years we have 
tried the plan of having a study clinic. Last September, as I said 
earlier, this plan was presented to the students in one of the talks of 
the Freshman Week program. At that time it was announced that 
any who wished help in reading or study habits and who would 
like to attend the clinic might do so. 

Last year about one-fifth of the freshman class showed need of 
help and of the number more than 80 per cent reported in the clinic 
the first semester. This year, in response to the general invitation 
given during Freshman Week, nearly half of the class presented 
themselves. After four meetings some were told they did not need 
the work. In the meantime the results of the various tests were looked 
up and 75 were advised that they showed need of the clinic. Of 
these about 90 per cent took the work. 

These students are met once a week in groups of four or five, by 
the assistant in the department of education: The work consists in 
part of metron-o-scopic drill in which speed is gradually increased 
from about 210 to 315 words a minute. Quizzes are given at the 
end of each reading from the roll, to show whether the general idea 
has been grasped or the details noted; there are also many reading 
exercises from which outlines are made and paragraphs summarized. 
These selections are progressively more difficult. In addition, there 
are discussions on time-budgeting, the working out of individual 
schedules, comparison of notes which all have taken from a talk or 
lecture, and preparation for examinations. All outlines made by stu- 
dents are criticized by the instructor. 

Progress charts are kept for each individual. As soon as a student 
has seemed to improve sufficiently to be able to progress independ- 
ently, she is dismissed by the instructor, but before being dismissed 
she is given an individual conference. It has been interesting to note 
that some did not wish to stop. Also, some good students who 
learned of the work of the clinic from their friends, have joined the 
group and found help, especially in reading habits. 

The use of an ophthalmograph has been found of some help. 
This shows eye movements in reading. Also, a little work has been 
done with students of generally low grade, in making application 
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The informality of the entire plan and the individual conferences 
have added greatly to its success. The plan has its weakness, in that 
some who need the help most do not want to spare the time for it 
and will not report, but it has not seemed best to make it a require- 
ment. We consider the clinic, on the whole, the most successful 
effort which we have made to help our freshmen. 

Mr. SAGE: We have Freshman Week with about the same type 
of program as they have in the other colleges and universities. We 
defer the work in library training for regular class work, in which 
the students are divided in small groups. We take half of our fresh- 
man class during the first six weeks of the fall quarter and the other 
half during the second six weeks. We have about two thousand 
freshmen. 

I think the principal part of our orientation consists of our coun- 
selor system which is possibly somewhat unique in an institution as 
large as ours. We have a junior college organization, with a dean 
who is responsible for the programs of all freshmen and sopho- 
mores. This is a very great convenience because I think you all 
realize that in most institutions most of the problems deal with 
scholarship and discipline and measures in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. 

The Dean of our Junior College serves as Vice-Chairman of our 
Discipline Committee and also as Secretary of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee. He is close to the whole picture by being familiar with all 
the Freshmen-Sophomores so that they are not all new, quite a large 
number of sophomores having been carried over from the previous 
year. He need not become acquainted with 200 new students, but 
possibly 120, and in some cases as few as 75. 

We set aside a definite hour on every freshman and sophomore 
program at which time he will find his counselor in the counselor's 
office. That means the student may go to the office any time within 
the hour and find his counselor in for conference. That doesn’t mean 
he need go every week, but it does mean the help is available. 

One advantage of this counselor system, as we have set it up, is 
that the counselor has some definite functions to perform. Before 
we went to this plan we had the students all farmed out to the entire 
faculty, with each person in the faculty having eight or ten students. 
Some of them never saw the faculty members and of course that 
meant the faculty members never did anything for their students. 

Each of these students must make out his program for the follow- 
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ing quarter with his counselor, so he has to make one contact. If his 
marks are low at one quarter, it means he will be called, if he doesn’t 
go voluntarily, to a conference with regard to his failing marks. 
Some students are put in a remedial course which we call, ‘How to 
Study,” given by the Psychology Department, and which allows one 
credit. 

Miss Weiss: I would like to ask Mr. Sage how counselors are 
chosen. 

Mr. SAGE: They are recommended by their deans, and the selec- 
tions made from those recommended. 

CHAIRMAN CONGER: I should like to ask if the teaching load is 
reduced somewhat. 

Mr. SAGE: These are the teaching members of the faculty and they 
are allowed one-fourth time off from their teaching duties for their 
counseling work. 








PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN CATALOGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND THE CONTROL OF 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAME 


ERNEST C. MILLER, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN MILLER: This workshop has been set to discuss a 
question of common interest. Colleges and universities spend large 
sums of money in the publication of catalogs, and give them away 
freely to almost anyone who asks for them. 

You will note that we are concerned with the distribution of 
catalogs rather than with their content, but we may discuss content 
in so far as it affects distribution. 

We are fortunate in having three speakers who will lead in the 
discussion and I should like to hear the point of view of each of 
these speakers before we open the meeting for general discussion. 

Mr. McHuGu: One cannot talk about catalogs and their distri- 
bution without considering vitally the size and nature and objectives 
of the institution. 

The subject matter of such publications should be determined by 
the purposes they are intended to serve. For instance, ideally a cata- 
log designed for prospective students should be restricted, in so far 
as possible, to information necessary for them to have in arriving at 
a decision as to the type of institution best adapted to their needs. 

Information on other points would be required by an educational 
institution which is called upon to evaluate credentials of a trans- 
ferring student. Information of still another nature is of interest to 
a benefactor who is seeking an institution on which to lavish his 
wealth. Obviously it would be prohibitive for an institution to have 
a diversity of publications especially designed to suit the specific re- 
quirements of all groups. 

Since the foregoing is a fact, it seems that if an institution has 
only one publication it should be compiled on the basis of the “‘great- 
est need to the greatest number.” The information contained in that 
bulletin of information should be as complete as possible; however, 
since normally the greatest demand for information comes from 
prospective students, would it not be found economical to publish a 
bulletin of information especially adapted to their needs, and another 
publication planned to take care of all other possible uses of the 
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bulletin as for administrators of secondary schools, deans, counselors, 
and teachers in the institution covered by the bulletin, those in- 
terested in research in education, other institutions which for one 
reason or another find it necessary to consult the publication, prospec- 
tive benefactors of the institution, and other individuals or agencies 
apart from the prospective student? 

In our own institution we have specific bulletins for each unit in 
the University. In addition to that, we have a more illustrative pub- 
lication, containing a minimum of information regarding each di- 
vision of the University. We have been troubled in the past by find- 
ing a way to take care of general requests. Persons write in, for 
instance, and say they desire information regarding the University, 
when as a matter of fact, they are interested primarily in the Col- 
lege of Law, or some other specific division. 

There is a great waste caused by indefinite retention of mailing 
lists; that is, lists of those who have written in at some previous time 
for information. It has been my experience, verified by a brief sur- 
vey, that if we fulfill a present request from a prospective student 
there is little to be gained by sending a bulletin or catalog to him the 
following year, since, normally, he shall have already made his choice 
of an institution. There is also a great deal of waste in distributing 
bulletins in locations from which we are not likely to draw students. 
Of course, in our case we are essentially a resident institution and our 
out-of-town students are in the minority. Moreover, there seems to 
be hardly any point in sending bulletins indiscriminately to every 
educational institution in the country, especially if we are not willing 
to do that every year, because bulletin information, just like magazine 
articles, becomes out of date very shortly. 

Mr. ScRIBNER: I feel very much the same as Mr. McHugh be- 
cause when I began the study of the catalog situation of our school 
I finally became reconciled to our policy. So far as we were concerned 
it was about the best we can do. 

Valparaiso is a small liberal arts college of five-hundred students. 
We came to the conclusion several years ago, that our general cata- 
log was the one official public record of the institution. We tried 
previously to combine a little salesmanship and advertising to attract 
student prospects, with official information of the school, but we 
have found it better to make our catalog the official public record. 
Consequently it is of little value to attract the student prospect. We 
have decided, therefore, to include a number of things that we feel 
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should be made public—that is, the complete record of the preced- 
ing academic year, including the summer sessions, combined with 
the announcement of courses for the new school year. We have also 
included a student directory, giving the names and addresses of the 
students and their classification, and a complete faculty directory for 
the preceding school year, giving the names and ranks of the in- 
structional staff, the various committees and administration. We have 
placed therein the various statistical tables and the list of degrees 
conferred, also all of our rules and regulations pertaining to ad- 
mission and to requirements for degrees. 

We must spend an average of 25 cents per copy for 5,000 catalogs 
per year. We are quite liberal in sending catalogs to student pros- 
pects who write for them, because we have enough to spare. How- 
ever, in reply to the very general request, such as ‘Please send me 
some information about the school,” we usually send a letter together 
with a return card asking the person if he cares to have our bulletin, 
and if so, we will be glad to send it. 

We like to have copies of catalogs from other institutions and we 
try to get as many as we can and keep them filed geographically by 
states. In a small school like ours many trips are made to the regis- 
trar’s office by the instructional staff, looking for information. So we 
are willing to spend a little money to send our catalog to other 
schools, in order to get copies of theirs. 

We keep a careful check of our permanent mailing list, trying to 
weed out the casual inquiries. We keep on the mailing list the edu- 
cational institutions and societies that are entitled, in our judgment, 
to have two copies. 

I had a delightful experience two weeks ago in a visit to the office 
of admissions of another college. I was confused because of the en- 
trance requirements. I found that the registrar hadn’t read his catalog 
either. We had to sit down and take forty minutes to find out what 
was meant by the contents. If that is the case, how about the poor 
student prospect? Make the catalog understandable to the student, 
but at the same time put in the technical information required of an 
official record. 

MR. SACKETT: I sent a short inquiry to ten state universities, scat- 
tered from Maine to Washington, representing all sizes. I will give 
a few of the findings. The universities having enrolments of about 
2,000 or less generally have a single general catalog, while those 
universities with enrolments above 2,000 ordinarily publish a bul- 
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letin of general information and separate catalogs for their different 
colleges. The large institutions, even though they publish and de- 
pend for most of the work on the individual catalogs for different 
colleges, as a rule publish a large general catalog, to be sent to 
various educational institutions and libraries for use as a record. 

The Ohio State University publishes 400 copies of the general 
bulletin. Other universities will publish perhaps two or three thou- 
sand copies of this general catalog even though their enrolments 
may be around ten or fifteen thousand. 

In general, catalogs are sent free to any one requesting a copy. 
There are some exceptions. Of the ten universities replying, Colo- 
rado, Ohio, and Washington charge thirty to fifty cents a copy for 
general catalogs when requested by institutions or by any but indi- 
viduals with a special purpose. 

The distribution of catalogs is cut down by sending smaller bul- 
letins for special purposes; for example, a number of institutions 
have little bulletins containing information for those seeking admis- 
sion and little else. The mailing lists of the state universities usually 
are regional. All educational institutions in the region will get copies 
of the catalog each year. Copies are sent out of the immediate region 
only on special request. 

Vermont reported, while making a postcard check of its mailing 
list, that it has been able to cut the list twenty per cent and pre- 
sumably has reached all of those interested. 

At New Hampshire, we print 5,000 general catalogs for an en- 
rolment of 2,000. Then, in addition, we have a little booklet con- 
taining admissions information, which answers most of the letters 
received by the officers in charge of admissions. Our directory this 
year has been published separately, which enables us to get it out 
in the Fall, when it is useful, instead of the next Spring. 

As advertising, we have an illustrated brochure sent to all of the 
high school seniors in our state and other high school seniors in- 
quiring about the University. 

In addition, we have Summer School publications. Our costs for 
catalogs and bulletins is about $1.25 per student, for the regular 
session. For the Summer Session the cost is $4.00 per student. It is 
obvious that one cannot spread all of the seed on fertile ground; 
some of the seeds are going to fall on barren ground. Just where it 
becomes economical to publish separate bulletins and make elaborate 
checks of mailing lists it is hard to say. 
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Mr. WILSON: We found it necessary to go on an economical 
basis; therefore we have been printing our catalog over a period of 
two years. We have been doing that for four years—that is, we have 
printed it twice, each printing covering a two-year period. We print 
5,000 of each issue, date the cover for the present year and the com- 
ing year, change the calendar and in that way save $2,000.00. 

We carry a note in our catalog, that the bulletin is to cover a 
period or two years, so that when we send our bulletins to the insti- 
tutions on our mailing list we will not get requests for catalogs for the 
following year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: We have been working on an idea which I 
borrowed. In May, we set up a bulletin of general information, rep- 
resenting a third of the catalog. It runs to one hundred pages and 
includes all the general information on admissions, fees, what we 
expect of the student, and the curriculum. Then that type is held 
and in June we send to the printer the complete course list, the fac- 
ulty list, and other material which didn’t go in the general bulletin, 
which brings the total copy up to 300 pages, using the same type for 
the first hundred pages of the general catalog. That makes one course 
list, not by colleges, and places the faculty list in the back of the 
catalog. We haven't had the problem of offended dignity, yet the 
result is unusual. It has the effect of putting in the bulletin of gen- 
eral information just what the student is looking for. 

Mr. STEGGERT: In connection with the distribution of catalogs 
nothing was said here today about the matter of postage. I would 
like to say that as far as sending out catalogs is concerned we do not 
send out in bulk under permit and are confronted with the problem 
of the amount of postage to use. 
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PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP IN TIME 
SAVERS AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


CHARLES H. MARUTH, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, CHAIRMAN 


To introduce this pragmatic topic for discussion, one has two 
choices: 

(1) To discuss the modus operandi of particular jobs as developed 
by various offices, or 

(2) To discuss a plan which encourages critical analysis of the 
routines established in any office. 

When considering the diversity of office functions and routines 
established among institutions of higher education, I believe the 
second choice is the better. It offers an approach to the development 
of efficient techniques and procedures which fit the policies of the 
institutions concerned; it encourages constructive suggestions from 
office employees concerning their particular jobs; and it determines 
where and when mechanical devices can be usefully employed. 

First, I call your attention to a plan long used in industry for speed- 
ing up production and more recently applied to office procedures, 
with a few examples of its application. 

Industrial engineers, notably the late Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, have 
developed a simple but valuable tool for the study of procedures and 
the movement of paper forms and records. This is the flow process 
chart and a simple set of symbols has been devised to indicate the 
time and motion elements. The engineers call these elements “‘ther- 
bligs.’’ Such charts may either follow a record through all the steps 
in handling it, or it may follow an individual. The process chart is 
simply a detailed record of the sequence of any routine and includes 
every element of the routine. Its value lies in the complete visualiza- 
tion of each element. 

I suspect that some registrars (judging from the answers to some 
of the questions included in the questionnaire) found themselves 
irritated, not alone because of an allergy to questionnaires, but per- 
haps because of their inability to evaluate all of the elements in the 
routines under their direction. This is unimportant, but I believe it 
is important that each routine or technique developed in any office 
exemplify the best procedure for doing the job. 

I presume that all of you have made, at some time or other, 
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schematic charts showing the functions of your office and their rela- 
tionships; also such schematic charts showing the sequence of steps in 
particular jobs, such as registration. Without doubt, you have found 
such charts useful in visualizing the main steps required for a worka- 
ble plan. If we were to apply this same scheme to every job in the 
office, it is logical to assume that it would be still more useful. This 
is exactly the purpose of the process chart. 

Five symbols are used by Mr. Gilbreth to construct this process 
chart. They are (1) the large circle which denotes an operation’ such 
as “type information on record,” “place in file cabinet,” etc.; (2) 
the small circle which denotes a transportation, such as transportation 
by messenger, by mail, etc.; (3) the large triangle which indicates a 
temporary storage, such as placing records or letters in a desk tray to 
be picked up by a file clerk; (4) the small triangle which denotes a 
permanent storage; and (5) the square which denotes an inspection, 
such as checking entries on a record, editing or proof-reading a manu- 


script, etc. 


PROCESS CHART SYMBOLS 


the large circle denotes an operation, e.g., “type information on record 
form,” “place in file cabinet,” etc. 


the small circle denotes a transportation, e.g., delivery by messenger, by 
mail, etc., 

the large triangle denotes a temporary storage, e.g., placing letters or 
records in a desk tray to be picked up by file clerk, etc., 


the small triangle denotes a permanent storage 


the square denotes an inspection, e.g., checking entries on a record, editing 
or proof-reading a manuscript, etc., 


a4 6G 


Additional symbols may be used but these five and combinations are usu- 
ally adequate. 


Additional symbols, as well as combinations of symbols are used, 
but the five noted are usually adequate. The kind of symbols used is 
not important as long as they differentiate the various elements of the 
job. 

The registrar's work, for the most part, emanates from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) correspondence, (2) telephone and counter, (3) 
registration, (4) faculty and (5) administrative offices. For illustra- 
tive purposes, I have made three or four charts beginning with these 
sources of work. 
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The first chart shows the sequence of jobs emanating from these 
work sources. It is not intended that this chart include all the jobs nor 
the detail of each job, but rather, it is intended to illustrate the source 
of work and contingent jobs. 

The second chart is a process chart and shows the sequence or 
routine in handling correspondence, beginning with the delivery of 
mail to the office and its ultimate distribution to the persons who will 
answer it. 


O Open mail. 


Inspect and sort mail. 


CHART II 














Check with correspondence index file for previous correspondence. 
Attach index card to letter. 


Make correspondence index card for new mail requesting admission 
information or bulletins. 


Address bulletin envelope and indicate on index card and letter what 
bulletins sent. 


Attach any previous correspondence indicated by correspondence index 
card, Place out card in file. 


Deliver mail to proper person for reply. 
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Form Grades & Degree Admission Miscel- Etc. 
letters transcripts status queries laneous 
inquiries 


The next step would be to chart this same data for each person to 
whom the mail is delivered by the correspondence clerk. Then we 
would have a clear picture of each operation and the sequence of op- 
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erations in handling correspondence from the time it came to the 
office until it was disposed of to either the temporary or permanent 
files. If we now weigh each of these symbols in terms of volume and 
movement, we have added part of the necessary data to determine the 
time element. The time element is dependent not only on the volume 
and movement in a job, but also upon the skill of the person doing 
the job. 

If we proceed to apply the process chart to each operation noted on 
Chart II, e. g., symbol 1, like that of opening the mail, we would 
have a chart something like Chart III. In this chart we can account 


CHART III 
Mail delivered by postman 
Pick up mail from receiving tray 
Slit envelope 
Extract contents from envelope 
Unfold contents 
Attach envelope to unfolded letter with paper clip 
Stamp time and date received on letter 


Place on pile for further inspection 


for every motion involved—that of picking up the mail from the 
receiving basket, of slitting the envelope, of extracting the contents, 
of unfolding the letter, of stamping thereon the time it was received, 
and of piling up the unfolded letters for further inspection. Each of 
these operations can be timed accurately and thus the remaining factor 
is supplied which gives a complete visual picture of each element of 
this job. By applying this same procedure to each of the remaining 
symbols in Chart II, we are enabled to visualize not alone the se- 
quence of operations, but accurately to evaluate each element in each 
operation in terms of the motion and time involved. 

If process charts were made for each of the work sources and con- 
tingent jobs as shown in Chart I, we would have a complete picture 
of the entire office, each element of which can be subjected to critical 
analysis. 

It is at this point that a staff meeting of the employees in the office 
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is of particular help. It can be assured that those persons who have 
been doing a particular job for some time have developed certain skills 
in the method of doing the job, but it cannot be assumed that the 
method used is the best method. It is the experience of personnel man- 
agers in large offices that process charts are a great help in stimulating 
interest and questions. Such meetings usually result in the majority 
of suggestions being made concerning particular jobs by the persons 
doing these jobs. An effective way of showing the value of these 
suggestions is to construct a process chart of the particular job as it was 
performed under the old method and alongside of it a process chart 
incorporating the suggestions. 

Mr. Allen H. Mogensen, a member of the editorial staff of “Fac- 
tory Managing and Maintenance,’’ consultant in work simplification, 
and the author of numerous papers on time and motion studies, makes 
this statement concerning process charts: 

‘When the charts are complete and the questioning begins, the fol- 
lowing procedure is recommended. Subject every symbol on the chart 
to these four questions: 

(1) Can the operation be eliminated? if not, are you sure of it? 

(2) Can it be combined with some other operation? If it cannot, 

then 

(3) Can we change the sequence of operation? If not, then and 

only then 

(4) Can it be simplified?” 

Mr. John T. Sinkey, Assistant Treasurer of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, of New York has been engaged in training 
personnel for the past fifteen years. In a paper read at the Office 
Management Conference of the American Management Association 
held in New York on October 1938, he makes the following state- 
ment: 

“It is the common tendency of banks to rely primarily upon their 
experienced personnel to absorb additional work. This is done without 
much regard to whether the work is being inserted in its proper place 
or not, in the general flow of work in the organization.” 

I suspect this tendency is not peculiar to the banking business. The 
very fact that it exists indicates that it is preferable to utilize the 
services of the experienced person for extra work occasioned by peak 
loads rather than to call in inexperienced persons unfamiliar with 


office procedures. 
This factor and the inherent desire to reduce the time spent in 
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purely mechanical operations necessary to complete a job is certainly 
one of the reasons for the use of time-saving equipment which permits 
the experienced person to handle more work without greater fatigue. 
For example, longhand letters versus typewritten letter; mental calcu- 
lations versus adding machines, calculators, etc. 

We are all familiar with the high pressure jobs our offices are 
called upon to handle—registration, scholarships, reports, transcripts, 
etc. We are equally familiar with the limitations of space and staff 
at our command. Whenever the factors of a large volume of work, 
limited space and staff, and a deadline of time are involved, the con- 
sideration of mechanical aid is important. 

I call your attention to Chart I again. Suppose we indicate on such a 
chart these factors of volume, staff, space and time for each of the 
jobs resulting from the work sources, in terms of our individual ex- 
perience. We then would have a graphic picture of where we could 
use mechanical devices to advantage. By constructing a process chart 
of all the elements involved in the job as it is now being done and 
constructing alongside of it a process chart including the additional 
mechanical equipment to be used, it is possible to evaluate accurately 
the two procedures. 

Our individual office experiences indicate where these mechanical 
aids are desirable and needed for particular jobs, but to answer ob- 
jectively the question of how much need for the equipment actually 
exists, requires more careful analysis than the impressions gained in 
the stress of the job, or from the salesman’s high pressure presenta- 
tion. 

What I have attempted to do is to present a plan which permits 
visualization of the co-ordination, sequence and individual elements 
of the many kinds of jobs in the office so that they may be accurately 
evaluated. The end results of such evaluations may mean a revision 
not only of the job procedure, but also in office arrangement and 
equipment so that the job may be consummated with the least fatigue 
in the minimum time. 

The extent to which you may wish to carry the detail in such process 
charts is a matter for individual application. Personally, I have found 
that they offer a complete record of not only what is to be done, but 
how it is to be done, and the necessary staff, equipment and forms 
necessary to do the job. 

The road to time saving in a complex office is only too full of right 
angle turns, dips, detours, stops, jay-walkers, and through traffic, to 
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say nothing of dangerous curves and soft shoulders. A road well 
marked saves time. The process chart supplies the markers. 

The second choice, i.e. “the modus operandi of particular jobs as 
developed by various offices” gives the opportunity for exchange of 
ideas as to how techniques and mechanical aids have solved the time 
problem in these particular jobs, e.g. photographic transcripts, inter- 
leaved carbon continuous forms, tabulating machines, etc. 

We will now entertain your questions. 

Mr. Armsby: I'd like to know if you have any recommended en- 
rolment at which point it becomes profitable to use punched card 
equipment? 

MR. QUICK: May I attempt to answer Mr. Armsby? We have re- 
cently installed the Hollerith puncher, the sorter and the sorter- 
tabulator and the duplicator. 

A school with an enrolment of 500, could profit—a school of 250. 
Of course, the helping hand would be felt more in the larger in- 
stitution of 10,000 students and over. I look upon the value of that 
mechanical assistance not alone by what it will do rapidly and ac- 
curately, but by the great vista of opportunities for statistics that are 
opened by virtue of such assistance—opportunities which are ab- 
solutely closed without it. I think that is one of the things which 
should be borne in mind. 

More than that, in a large university where there are additional 
departments, graduate and research in nature, the possibilities for 
sharing that service are limitless. 

Did it do away with clerical help or personnel? No, they are doing 
other things. 

Mr. Mauer: In the interest of those schools whose budgetary and 
student enrolment are limited, the Hollerith machines are available in 
the service bureau of the manufacturer in many cities. We have availed 
ourselves of that particular equipment. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: In reply to the question as to when you should be 
ready for a tabulating machine, we struck the point at 4000, when the 
addition of a machine would mean more than the addition of one per- 
son to the staff. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Mr. E. J. HOWELL, AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
OF TEXAS, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. HowE LL: This morning’s program is one that has been a 
part of the general program for a good many years. I remember quite 
well my first experience with the Association at the meeting in At- 
lanta in 1927, and I remember a good many of the discussions that 
were held in the Open Forum meeting. I think it is one of the most 
valuable parts of our Association meeting. 

The forum is only what you want to make it, and I hope you will 
feel perfectly free to ask questions at any time. We hope that some- 
one will answer the questions and enter into the discussion from 
time to time. 


QUESTION: To what extent are freshmen counseled before admis- 
sion? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: There is an unusually close relationship between 
the high school principals’ organization in the state of Michigan and 
all of the college admissions officers throughout the state. 

I want to read a few sentences at the bottom of page one of the 
admission blank: 


Parts I and II have been prepared by a Committee of the University 
of Michigan in co-operation with a committee of the Department 
of High School Principals of the Michigan Education Association. In 
preparing these two parts the committee had the following general aims 
in view: First:—To prepare a blank that would stimulate prospective 
students to think carefully about their college plans. Second:—To in- 
clude questions that would acquaint parents and teachers with some of 
the problems and difficulties that confront students in the transition 
from high school to college. Third:—To secure as far in advance as 
possible such information as will enable the university officials to coun- 
sel and advise with students how best to anticipate some of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of a university course, at the same time helping the 
principals to impress upon their students the sincere desire of the Uni- 
versity to aid well-prepared, serious-minded, ambitious, and respon- 
sible high school graduates in making their plans for college work. 


In addition to this blank, which has been worked out by the prin- 
cipals and admission officers, we have what are called college days 
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throughout the state. I expect all of you are familiar with college 
days, in which high school principals set aside one day in the year 
and invite representatives of different colleges, giving them an op- 
portunity to talk with the students who think they are interested in 
a particular college. 

Students with us are urged to send in this admission blank in the 
beginning of the junior year in high school, in order that we may 
see what they have done so far and what they think they are going to 
do in the future; then we can advise with them regarding the work 
of the last two years. 

Of course, admission with us refers to a very definite unit of the 
University. If a student is admitted to the technical school his pro- 
gram is largely required and he follows it as outlined. If he is going 
into Liberal Arts we send him a tentative election blank which he 
fills out in the summer, at his convenience. He talks with his high 
school teachers, his advisers and parents about it and sends it back 
to us. This is not registration by mail. We simply give this tentative 
election blank along with the admission blank to the man who will 
be the freshman’s adviser when he enrolls in September. The two are 
studied together. 

When a freshman comes in the Fall, if it seems wise for him to 
take the courses he said he would take, his elections are approved and 
he goes through the regular registration procedure. If the adviser 
thinks he has made a poor choice they discuss it together and arrive 
at some conclusion. 

Mr. Mayer: For the first time this year our North Carolina Col- 
lege Conference published a booklet which gave information regard- 
ing all the colleges in the state. It is a booklet of about 75 pages. Of 
course, most of it is purely informational but in that booklet is also 
information regarding the aims and objectives of each institution, 
the type of work which they are trying to carry on, and in many cases 
the majors are listed. This booklet is sent to all the high schools of 
the state, and the mere fact that that material is before the student 
in the high school is bound to cause him to do some thinking. 

We do somewhat the same thing for North Carolina State in our 
booklet of general information. We take a few pages describing 
major fields, the type of student who ought to go into those fields, 
where those fields lead and, in that way, try to furnish a little guid- 
ance. 

I might mention the state testing program which is sponsored by 
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the North Carolina College Conference. Each institution has a report 
on every high school senior in the state who indicated that institu- 
tion as his first choice, furnishing information—of course, unofh- 
cially—of the credits that the student had taken in high school, and 
quite a few personal factors regarding the student. 

At entrance time we also give a series of tests which allow the 
advisers to counsel with the student, particularly in regard to reduc- 
ing loads. Being a technical institution, our greatest trouble comes 
from the inability of students to master mathematics and science, 
and very often the weaker students, as discovered by these tests, are 
counseled to drop one of their major subjects in the first semester. 

In our Basic Division we have two groups of counselors. One 
group is referred to as the technical advisers, who are chosen from 
the technical schools and from the department in which the student 
has indicated a desire to enroll. This counselor aids the student in 
any way he can in his chosen field. 

Then we have the second group referred to as the occupational or 
educational counselors, who advise the boys with doubts in their 
minds as to whether they have followed the right path educationally 
or occupationally, and also about any social or other difficulties they 
may have in making their college adjustments. 

Mk. HILL: I think the group will be interested in our pre-counsel- 
ing plan for the University of California because the officers of 
admission are faced with passing upon more than 14,000 applica- 
tions for admission each year. 

We have found it a very great advantage to issue certain pre- 
counseling bulletins. For example, for several years we have sent 
out to all the high schools and junior colleges in the state—we have 
60 junior colleges in the state and more than 500 accredited high 
schools—bulletins of various types; one, entitled, ‘Counseling 
Students for Transfer to the University of California,” is sent to 
all high school advisers, to principals and, where desired, to indi- 
vidual students. We will furnish this pre-counseling bulletin to every 
senior in the state if he wishes it, and to all of the junior college 
people contemplating entrance to the University. 

Not only that—we send out annually to all high schools and col- 
leges records of the performance of their students during the pre- 
vious year. We have established for each high school and for each 
college, differentials based upon the different standards of grading 
obtained in the different institutions and in the universities. That 
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set of differentials is of very great value to high school principals 
and to junior college advisers in adjusting their grading standards 
to the standards of the University. 

One of our useful committees for a period of years has been an 
Affiliations Committee composed of nine representatives of the high 
school principals of the state, nine representatives of the University 
and a representative of the State Department of Education. I have 
attended every meeting of that Affiliations Committee for twenty 
years: first, as a representative of the high school principals, and 
later, of the University. We meet twice a year to talk over our prob- 
lems of relationships, our problems of facilitating the transfer of 
students from the high schools to the University and, because of 
this organization we have developed a very close relationship be- 
tween the University and the secondary schools of the state. We have 
a similar committee for relations with the junior colleges of the 
state, and we have found that these committees have promoted 
the possibility of counseling students in large groups for admission 
to the University. 

Mrs. LEHN: Drawing all our students from the City of New 
York, our plan is to meet the students and their parents prior to 
admission. After a deadline for reception of applications for ad- 
mission, we invite all the applicants and their parents to meet in a 
large central auditorium, and our Committee on Admissions presents 
to them such pre-admission counseling as can be presented to large 
groups. 

One member of the committee introduces the students to the 
college informally by the description of the special features of 
Hunter College, and also gives them an understanding of the en- 
trance requirements. 

Another member of the committee describes the curriculum to 
them in a personal way, trying to show them how selections are 
better adapted to some students than others, and our Chief Guid- 
ance Officer, who is also a member of the Admissions Committee, 
offers them general ideas, guidance ideas regarding selection of 
courses and other selections necessary in Hunter College. 

At that meeting students are asked, if possible, to determine what 
field of specialization they would tentatively select and make a note 
thereof, which we receive. 

Those students are then asked to come for small group confer- 
ences or, more often, individual conferences with representatives 
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of the departments of study in which they have tentatively elected 
to specialize. 

After such conference, at which the representative not only gives 
the student such counseling as the department feels he should have, 
but also answers questions and resolves doubts on the part of the 
student and the parents, who often accompany her to the individual 
conferences as well as to the larger group meetings. 

After such conference, if the student is satisfied and determined 
that she wishes to make that election, she immediately does so, even 
though this is several months before admission to college. If she 
does not, she is referred to our Bureau of Educational Guidance, 
where she confers with a Guidance Counselor with regard to other 
possibilities, and is likely to be sent back to another department for 
further conference. She may go on doing that as long as she feels 
there are still matters that she would like to investigate. A very 
large number of students do stick to their first choice, the tentative 
election, but they enter upon their work knowing what they are going 
to do, and about what they may expect to get out of it after they 
are in college. 

Mr. Topp: I would like to ask about the experiences in the form 
of vocational interests. Are there any techniques or methods used 
in college pre-counseling which would aid the registrars? A man may 
have ability and good preparation, but do these interests lie in the 
direction of the particular professional school for which he is making 
application for admission? 

Mr. CALDWELL: For a good many years at Georgia School of 
Technology, we had a freshman curriculum for every branch of en- 
gineering or science in which we offer degrees. We found that we 
got so many misfits that about eight or ten years ago we arrived at 
a uniform freshman curriculum. We don’t ask any freshman, when 
he applies for admission or when he enters, in what field he wants 
to specialize. We advise him not to decide until the end of the 
freshman year. 

We began with the usual orientation program, lasting three or 
four days. We have extended that program now until we run through 
the entire first semester, and we are planning next year to run it 
through a part of the second semester, one hour a week—a general 
lecture to freshmen. The freshmen are first lectured by the depart- 
ment heads or department representatives in which they may want 
to do their major work. 
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When they think they have decided, they are divided up into 
groups and tried out in different groups, and are not only given 
lectures by outstanding men in those departments, but they are 
taken on tours of the departments and are put in contact with what 
the department is doing, as closely as possible. 

At the end of the freshman year, or at the beginning of the 
sophomore year, we ask that boy to decide which course he wants 
to take. We get all the information we can about him, about his 
aptitudes, and we take into consideration the sort of record he has 
made in the freshman class, and we often advise him that he has 
probably made the wrong decision. I think, as a result of that, we 
are getting fewer misfits. 

Mr. ConGeER: For four or five years the Ohio College Association 
has attempted a rather extensive experiment in the relation of high 
school seniors to the college programs. As you may recall, reports 
have been made at North Central meetings by Dean Hogan. 

Most of the high schools prepared information blanks. Those were 
sent to a central office. Hollerith cards were punched. Then the 
cards were distributed to the colleges for which the students had 
shown preferences, or those who had expressed a preference for a 
liberal arts college or a technical school. 

After three years of that plan the Ohio College Association has 
abandoned it and no longer uses that system at all. They are still 
furnishing the uniform transcript blanks to the high school. This year 
a booklet was prepared by a joint committee of high school princi- 
pals and four or five members of the Association. That booklet as- 
signed a rather definite amount of space to each institution in which 
it might state its aims, and then give certain brief facts about the 
courses that were available and the facilities of the institution. 

Each senior is given a small booklet of perhaps eight pages which 
has no facts concerning any particular institution, but it does describe 
the various types of institutions available in the state. The guidance 
counselors of the high schools have this booklet, so that an attempt 
has been made to reduce the amount of competition between col- 
leges. Ohio, of course, is blessed with many institutions. They are 
almost as close together as the high schools in the state, so we 
have a rather complicated problem which we have attempted to 
solve in this way. 

Mr. LINTON: I would just like to add one statement to Dr. Wil- 
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liams’ report that I think he probably wanted to imply, but failed 
to put in. Sometimes there are indirect methods of counseling that 
seem to be as helpful as direct counseling. 

I am thinking of two things that occur in Michigan which seem 
to give that help in indirect counseling. One is our Principal-Stu- 
dent Conference, wherein we have the high school principals of 
the state visit the college and confer with the graduates of their 
schools who are attending the college. The counselors and advisers 
oftentimes come with them, and they carry back to the high schools 
a great deal of valuable information about the way in which their 
students are succeeding in college. They can carry back this direct 
information into their counseling service in the high schools in the 
state. 


QUESTION: Should students be allowed to repeat for college credit 
any of the subjects which they completed in high school? 


Mr. WILKINS: In our state we are not extremely uniform on our 
policy in regard to a subject that a student may have had in high 
school and then may want to repeat in college for credit. If a stu- 
dent has had two years of a foreign language in high school we 
will let him enter the second year of the language in college, but 
he gets no additional language credit towards graduation. 

MR. MITCHELL: Take for example a boy who has had two years of 
German in the high school and wants to continue his German. After 
the sophomore year he ought to start at a certain point if he is 
to get college credit for it. When he starts at that point, he can’t 
do the work—either the exposure in high school did not take, or he 
has forgotten, in the meantime. The educator says, ‘‘Put him where 
he belongs. Let him take the German he is qualified to take and give 
him credit for it.” 

The bookkeeper says, ““No, no credit for any repetition of work 
done in the high school.” We have argued over that for a long time. 
We have compromised, finally. We let him repeat the course for 
credit, but he can earn no grade better than a “C’”’. If a man needs 
to repeat, he can go back and repeat, but he can’t repeat courses and 
earn “‘A’s’” and “B's”. 

It checks the abuse of repeaters and at the same time it gives the 
student, who really needs to go back, recognition for his work if he 
does it satisfactorily. Obviously, that is a compromise, but it is the 
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best way we have been able to work out on that particular problem. 

Miss DeTeERs: As a part of a pre-counseling program we bring to 
the attention of the students the idea of taking college examinations 
in subjects such as trigonometry and languages. If they pass the 
college credit examinations they are given credit toward a degree, 
but those examinations are limited to people who do superior work in 
high school. 

Miss Prosst: We are putting the stress on certain courses rather 
than adding up piece-meal credits and picking up hours here and 
there. By giving placement tests in languages at the time of en- 
trance, the student’s achievement in languages is determined, be- 
cause there is a greater variation in preparation in languages, I sup- 
pose, than in any other subject that can be brought into college on 
entrance. The placement test seems to work more satisfactorily than 
any other means of finding out what college course the student 
should take in language. Then the student is assigned to the course. 
That may go back to the very beginning course of the language in 
which the student might have had one, two, or three years of study, 
but she has that many more courses to take, and some emphasis on 
course loading rather than credits is necessary for the student who 
has to repeat languages. 

SISTER Mary FIpELis: What does that do for the student in 
languages? 

Miss ProssT: It means occasionally that the student who may 
never have had even any formal work in language but who, through 
her travel and family background and various experiences, is able to 
qualify in the placement test in French immediately goes into a 
second or third college course in that language. Our placement test 
is the basis for which the course is designed. 


QUESTION: What are the requirements for admission to summer 
school? 


MR. FICHTENBAUM: We get a great number of students at the 
University of Texas who come just for the summer. We try to 
think of our fellow registrars and say to this student, “If you are 
coming just for the summer, you need not bring a transcript. Bring 
a letter or a grade book so we can get some idea of where to place 
you and we will let you spend one summer with us without a 
transcript.” 
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Mr. HuTTON: Is the statement of honorable dismissal from the 
institution formerly attended necessary? 

Mr. FICHTENBAUM: We do not allow credit for a degree unless a 
transcript is later presented. If the student wants to take the work at 
his risk we have no objections. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Mr. MILLER: Has any registrar used the microfilm process for 
reproducing records? I understand one registrar has tried that. Will 
you raise your hands? 

Mr. KENNEDY: We are going to install that process sometime 
during the summer. We are using the Eastman Kodak Recordak out- 
fit and we will put all of our old records, up to within four years, on 
16 mm. film making two copies—one as a permanent copy and one 
to be used. 

CHAIRMAN HowELL: What method of storage for the film are 
you providing? 

Mr. KENNEDY: For the permanent copies we will use a cabinet 
which has a certain moisture content, and that will be kept in a fire- 
proof vault. The other copies will be kept in a file in the registrar’s 
office, where they will be available for viewing in a viewing ma- 
chine, or where they will be available if we have to make transcripts 
from them. 

Miss MAcHIR: I would like to ask how far the registrar's respon- 
sibility goes in enforcing faculty regulation? We know the deans 
make rules and probably break them and the evidences of those 
breakages come to the registrar’s office in the form of various ac- 
tions for the record. How far is the registrar responsible for saying 
what cannot be done? 

Mr. WEsT: I can give you one suggestion that I used quite suc- 
cessfully this year, with the help of everybody who belongs to the 
Association. The Dean of one of our colleges objected to the records 
of disciplinary action appearing on the student’s record when repre- 
sentatives of companies came around to employ the students. He 
wanted it fixed so that if a record was going to be reviewed, we 
would send a transcript which did not show that the student had 
been penalized. I told him we could hardly do that. So the faculty 
took formal action that the record be expunged. I asked him what 
he meant by expunging a record. He said that he wanted the item 
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expunged, so I said, ‘‘We can follow the faculty’s recommendation 
but before we do that we will have to notify all the members of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars that our records 
are no longer authentic.’ They decided to allow the notation to re- 
main. 

QUESTION: How definite is the tendency of the state colleges and 
universities to break away from the tradition of accepting every 
graduate of the public high schools in their own states? 

MR. HILL: We admitted, from 1919 to 1931, at the University 
of California, anyone the high school principal would recommend, 
and it was his risk. The principals requested us to change that plan, 
and at the present time we admit only those who will come up to 
the standard set by the Board of Admissions. We have interpreted 
that to mean that we don’t deny admission to any student, but we 
defer his admission until he qualifies. 

Mr. SMITH: The charter of the University of Michigan gives to 
the University Board of Regents the full authority (and we have 
been following this policy for many, many years) to admit only 
those students whose qualitative standard in high school is con- 
siderably better than the lowest passing grade, and that involves 
the non-admission of students even from our own University High 
School. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS’ CONFERENCE 
ENocK C. DyRNESS, REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS’ EDITOR, CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN DyRNnEss: This conference grew out of a recognition 
of a need for closer co-operation between the various regional groups 
and the national association. As a national association, we recognize 
the part that the regional groups have played and are playing in the 
work and the development of the national organization. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the various regional 
groups for the splendid co-operation that they have given during 
the past year. From time to time we have occasion to call upon 
them for co-operation in promoting the interests of the national as- 
sociation and they have always co-operated most enthusiastically. 

We have divided the country, as a whole, into twelve districts, 
supervised by a member of the regional Committee. By this means 
we hope to bring about a closer co-ordination among the various 
regional associations. 

GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT EDITH D. COCKINS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS: One of the services 
that the regional organizations can render better than anybody else 
is that of soliciting memberships. You know the people who ought 
to be members of this national organization. All new members of 
the national organization strengthen its prestige, and give it the op- 
portunity to help them for I don’t know of any organization that 
has existed from the very beginning more for the good of its mem- 
bers than this one. 

I remember when I was appointed chairman of the Membership 
Committee, I immediately asked, ‘““What standards do you have for 
admission?” 

Promptly the answer came back, “We want everybody in this 
organization that we can possibly have because it is a mutually 
helpful organization.” 

So, these regional associations can do much to help the young 
registrars and in fact, some of the older ones as well—in the matter 
of office organization, blanks and forms, and records because, after 
all, these are mutually important items. 

Another thing that these regional organizations can do is to assist 
the Committee on Special Projects in its undertakings. It is very 
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often necessary for the Committee to circularize the organization for 
information, and if the regional associations would back up the 
national organization in these studies, it would be very helpful. 

I am not going to take another minute because you have a fine 
prograrn before you, but I did want to greet you and say that I do 
hope that you all work for the national organization. 


Cultivating Professional Interests, Fred E. Nesell, George Wash- 
ington University 

By way of introduction may I explain that the assignment of the 
discussion of this topic to me is a result of the program of a Com- 
mittee on Professional Interests of the Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, of which Committee I am chairman. I am par- 
ticularly glad of the opportunity to present at this time an outline 
of what we hope to accomplish in that Committee, for as registrars 
we are all necessarily interested in any program that has for its end 
the further development and the broadening of the educational hori- 
zon of the registrar's office. 

Our Middle States Committee was organized primarily to study 
the problems of the registrar's office, to discover how these prob- 
lems are being solved in the institutions represented in our or- 
ganization, and to give continuity through a series of related dis- 
cussions to the annual programs. Our first move was by way of the 
questionnaire method, which while it suffered the malice of some, 
served admirably as an introductory advertising medium for the 
newly constituted Committee. From the questionnaire we secured the 
reaction of our members to three questions: 


1. Wherein is the work of your office particularly efficient and pro- 
gressive ? 

2. What do you read in the field of academic literature relating par- 
ticularly to our profession ? 

3. What personal relation does your office assume towards the in- 
dividual student? 


The results of our study from this questionnaire were presented 
at the annual meccing in two papers by members of the Committee: 
Phases of the Registrar’s Work, and The Registrar’s Professional 
Library. The last named paper was reprinted in the Journal of the 
A.A.C.R., Vol. XII, No. 2, January, 1937. 

At a succeeding meeting a brief paper on the history of the regis- 
trar’s office was presented. Having thus prepared the soil, the Com- 
mittee then planned a series of papers to be presented at future 
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meetings of the Association, in an effort to secure a desired con- 
tinuity of interest and profit. With the definite understanding that 
the outline was extremely flexible and subject to such change as the 
moment might seem to require, the Committee proposed the follow- 
ing series, arranged in as logical a sequence of the ordinary duties 
of the office as possible: 


1. History of the office of the registrar. 
2. The training and the aim of the registrar—whence and whither? 
3. The work of the office as it pertains to the cultivation, selection, 
and admission of students from secondary schools, and transfers 
from other institutions. 
4. The process of registration, not only the mechanical procedure of 
registration, but the philosophy of background upon which 
a scientific registration should be built, emphasizing the fact that 
the proper steps of registration are a part of the education of the 
student. 
5. Records and record-keeping, having in mind the ultimate purpose 
and utility of adequate and accessible records. 
6. Checking for curriculum requirements. 
7. Transcripts of record, their preparation and purpose. 
8. Statistical studies, and their utilization in planning for the future 
of the institution. 
9. Procedure of commencement exercises. 
10. The relationship of the office of other administrative officers, fac- 
ulty, students, and alumni. 


It should be understood that the inauguration of a series of papers 
of the above nature by a Committee indicates neither the wish nor 
intention of assuming the prerogative of the President of the As- 
sociation in making up the program for the annual meeting. Other 
matters of importance are constantly appearing which should be 
discussed and studied. If a sufficient number of such items appear 
to consume the time allotted for our annual meeting, our Committee 
will postpone presentation of our papers until time is free. 

It is the thought of the Committee that when completed over a 
period of years the papers presented in this series might well be 
considered a finished volume dealing with the theory and practice of 
the office, the various papers forming appropriate chapters of the 
work. 


Regional Planning—A Proposed Study for Evaluating College 
Offerings in Various Sections of the Country, Dean W. P. Shofstall, 
Stephens College 
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The extent to which this proposed project has been definitely 
worked out, or the extent to which it has not been definitely worked 
out, is indicated by the fact thai at this time I am proposing a differ- 
ent title for that which I am about to say. 

First, I mention four things which my proposal is not—in other 
words, going on the defensive immediately, but it seemed to me that 
would make the positive presentation a little more clear. 

First, I am not at all interested in a proposal for the encourage- 
ment of vocational education. 

Second, this proposal does not emphasize in any way the advan- 
tages of the junior college. I see a reason why I might be suspected 
of presenting a proposal along that line. 

Third, it is not a program primarily for educational or vocational 
guidance. 

Fourth, it is not a program for the evaluation of educational 
institutions. I think we have had enough flascos of that kind without 
starting another one. 

Before presenting the proposal here we sent it out to fifteen or 
twenty different people, including the chairman of regional groups, 
as well as eight or ten educators whom I felt might be interested 
in it. I received at least four different types of answers. 

First, there was the answer which said it was too basic in nature 
to interest registrars. Second, it is too big a problem for any group. 
Third, it was too dangerous a problem. Fourth, it just was not worth 
while. So I had ail the variety one could care for. 

I present this proposal because I believe it may offer a type of 
pruject which will be challenging to regional groups. A project of 
that kind is very difficult. 

One of the objectives and implications of the project is: To es- 
tablish a means of studying continually educational opportunities 
for many people who otherwise would feel vocational expediency 
makes such education unwise. 

By way of elaboration, it seems to me that this would contribute 
to a valid basis for regional planning regarding needed educational 
facilities in different geographical regions and different educational 
areas. 

Such optional planning would certainly make possible—and in 
mentioning the next two points I am stating a position with which 
a good many people disagree—first, more students of college age 
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in college, and second, more and stronger colleges. Although there 
are many who feel that we already have too many colleges, I know 
there are not many who feel we have too many strong colleges. 

Training for many semi-professions which are now generally en- 
tered directly from high school will more commonly be offered in 
college and the general education possessed by members of the 
group will thereby be increased. If this becomes a common prac- 
tice, we shall have more people with more general education. I 
hope this is not wishful thinking. 

The first step is to provide a listing of the educational oportuni- 
ties for undergraduate specialization or semi-professional and pro- 
fessional training in which young men and women who have com- 
pleted high school or one, two, three, or four years of college edu- 
cation, would be most frequently interested. Such listings would 
make it possible for many young men and women to see opportuni- 
ties in collegiate education which are now obscure. 

This is now fairly well done for the student who has completed 
three or four years of college education by the available lists of 
graduate and major professional schools. Whether the listing fol- 
lowed the establishment of high standards of general education for 
admission to these professions or whether the high standards were 
encouraged by the listings is immaterial but the fact remains that 
there is a clearer understanding of prerequisites in these profes- 
sions than in numerous newer fields of specialization where such list- 
ings are not available. For students who want to attend college and 
want professional or specialized training by the end of one or more 
years of undergraduate training, very little guidance is available, at 
the present time. 

It seems to me if we were to do something like this, administrators 
of collegiate education may learn the extent to which the various 
needs of boys and girls are not being served in the different regions 
and will, therefore, be more likely to provide that type of training. 

Now I shall quote quite briefly from some of the letters I have 
received. First is a letter from Dr. Cottrell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. He says, 


As I understand it, you would gather materials in order to make avail- 
able to prospective students a somewhat more qualitative estimate of the 
probable value of a college course for them than they can now obtain 
from catalogs and present indices of American colleges. 
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I share your thought that a good many students feel hesitant about 
undertaking a four-year college course, particularly in view of the pos- 
sibility or probability that such a course will bring them very little 
nearer to vocational qualifications than they already are at high school 
graduation. 

Your hope, would be, I presume, to enable students to find colleges 
where this would not be so true and also to influence other colleges to 
recognize more fully student needs in this connection. You will, of 
course, encounter an obstruction due to the fact that so many colleges 
plan their programs solely upon a four-year basis and do not wish to be 
concerned with what may be obtained in less than that amount of time. 
This type of study would raise a fundamental issue for the colleges and 
would for that reason be salutary. 

Doubtless the utility of the information you propose to gather will 
greatly depend upon the way in which you disseminate it. Simply to add 
another reference book to the libraries will, in my opinion. have little 
effect upon the situation. Probably the results of this investigation should 
be brought before all of the major professional associations in which 
college men function and questions and interpretations opened up for 
their scrutiny. Furthermore, a certain amount of general publicity to 
reach the large number of prospective college students would be in- 


dicated. 
I think you have opened an extremely interesting and valuable area. 


A member of our Association, Mr. Merriman, of the University 
of Wisconsin, warns us in this way: 


On the dynamite side we would run into some difficulties. What 
would you do with such schools as Northwestern that starts its specialized 
work in many fields in the freshman year? I am thinking, for example, 
of their business courses. Would such schools object to having it pub- 
licized that students could not enter that school at the junior level? 
Again, I am wondering if such data as we would collect would fairly 
represent the situation. Here is an example on our own campus. For many 
years Wisconsin has been one of the outstanding schools in Plant Path- 
ology, but if a student came here to study in that field, he would find 
that there is practically no undergraduate work along that line. You 
will reply that that is just what the study would reveal. Maybe so, but 
nevertheless, it is a matter which would have to be handled carefully. 


Dean Conger, of Ohio Wesleyan University, raises a question or 
states a position I think we need to consider seriously: 


A few years ago, the Ohio colleges launched an ambitious co-operative 
plan to enroll more students by providing more complete counseling data 
on the students and more complete information to the students, with 
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respect to the offerings of the various colleges. The committee in charge 
has resorted to every resource available to keep the plan going. Saline 
injections, blood transfusion, and now the oxygen tent have been tried. 


Dean MacLean, of the University of Minnesota, writes: 


You are tackling one of the soundest, far-visioned but at the same 
time most difficult and probably most distant of educational problems 
—that of regional planning. However, if you do a real job on this, 
you can make an everlasting name for yourself, even if the result was 
no more at present than to create a good deal of disturbance and per- 
haps with the immediate consequence of intensifying institutionalism 
but with a long-time consequence of swinging the thing way out to- 
wards regional planning. 


Dr. Hale, Birmingham Southern College: 


While it may not be possible to get things worked around so that 
there may be the allocation and thus the elimination of duplication of 
certain functions as between public and private institutions, I feel that 
any steps which can be made in that direction will be helpful. You 
are quite right in feeling that work and discussion along this line may 
be full of dynamite, but I believe it should be of tremendous value if 
those who approach these problems realize that a tremendous amount of 
patience and of hard work will be involved if worth while results are to 
be accomplished. 


Mr. Chamberlain, of the University of Kentucky: 

It seems to me that the topic which you suggest for discussion at the 
regional meeting is in line with current trends toward co-ordination in 
higher education. I believe that we can eventually make progress in this 
direction and I see no reason why we should not start consideration of 
the problem, even though it does seem to present some difficulties. 


Mr. Mark Ellington, President of Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. 

It seems to me that the project will not be of value unless it is more 
than a status study. I am particularly concerned with the conception that 
the general education of the future must take into account some kind of 
occupational experience. 


Now, from the only junior college man who responded, Mr. 
Harbeson, Principal of Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege: 

To your first point, entitled Objectives and Implications, it would, no 
doubt, render a great service to high school graduates to have available 
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the data which you propose to gather. When these data regarding edu- 
cational opportunities are available, however, I feel that there is another 
logical step which should grow out of the possession of this information, 
namely, to secure the co-operation of the colleges concerned to the end 
that each particular college within a certain specified region would devote 
itself to its own logical field of specialization. There are a great many 
ramifications to this problem, but as was pointed out by President Coffman 
of Minnesota a number of years ago, such a policy would result in bet- 
ter facilities for higher education for the population of the region 
served. 

Under this point, also, general education could be better provided for 
the youth of the upper secondary school by removing all specialization 
from the high school level into the junior college, or in the case of pro- 
fessional education into the upper division of the standard college or uni- 
versity or the graduate school, This would make it possible for the sec- 
ondary school to devote itself exclusively to the needs of general educa- 
tion which I believe could then be organized in such a way as not to 
drive students out of school as such courses have frequently done in the 
past. 

With regard to specialization on whatever level, however, I believe it 
should be pointed out in your study that the only prerequisites which 
should be set up for enrolment in specialized courses in the standard col- 
leges and universities, or even in junior colleges, should be such as are 
required by the courses themselves rather than by the essentially more or 
less arbitrary judgment of the entrance officials of these institutions. 


Mr. Zisman, of the Agriculture and Mechanical College of Texas, 
who has been making a rather extensive study of educational re- 


sources : 

Let me say at the outset that I am in complete sympathy with the ob- 
jective of the study which you propose. To cite one concrete example 
of the need for such a study I might mention a situation that has de- 
veloped here in my own department. It has become evident that many 
of the students who begin architecture with us are not fitted for the work 
or they cannot afford to spend the five years or more necessary for pro- 
fessional training. 

Many of the students would like to or could enter some part of the 
building construction field but we do not offer this kind of work and I 
do not know of any opportunity for this training in this region. I feel 
confident that a course in building construction is needed and should 
be listed as one definite opportunity that should be provided. 

The study that you propose would do much to help solve situations such 
as I have described for my own department. I. know of many other situa- 
tions where it would be desirable to have information concerning under- 
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graduate specialization or semi-professional training. Mr. E. L. Williams, 
head of the department of Industrial Education of the College, stresses 
the need for providing training for future foremen, superintendents, 
supervisors, and the like, in industry. At the present we have little or very 
incomplete information concerning the educational opportunities for this 
kind of training. 

My opinion is, therefore, one of complete agreement with the needs 
and objectives of the project you suggest. There is still another aspect 
concerning the survey of educational opportunities such as those men- 
tioned in terms of regional planning and it appears to me that your 
project might be carried on in co-operation with or possibly under the 
guidance of the National Resources Committee. I do not believe that 
enough has been done by the planners in the direction of education and 
I am sure that your proposal outlines a major contribution to planning 
in this country. Again, to use an example close to home, I have found in 
my first studies of planning of Brazos County, where we are located, two 
important facts. First, there is a shocking ignorance of educational facili- 
ties and opportunities, and second, there is a need and a desire for after- 
noon and evening classes of both vocational and general education nature. 
I have been surprised to find a great number of people who desire not 
only more training for their vocation but also an opportunity for more 
general education. This, of course, is but one experience in a planning 
study, but I am sure that other planners meet with the same kind of 
situation. 

My first reaction is that the registrars would be the logical group to be- 
gin at least the study. I suspect that they would get much help from those 
people who are directly concerned with the material and procedures 
covered by this study. I think of two groups, first, the planners and second, 
those individuals in the field of vocational guidance and industrial educa- 
tion. 

Thus, in terms of both the need of this study and the contributions it 
can make to educational planning, it seems to me to be of definite value 
and I would anticipate an outstanding achievement if it were started. Both 
as educator and as planner I would be strongly in favor of the project 
in general and of those specific aims and values included in your outline. 
I feel that it is not only worth while but necessary. 


Finally, I think Mr. Carl Bigelow, of the American Council on 
Education, summarized the proposition fairly clearly: 


As I understand it, the project concerning which you have written me 
rests on the following assumptions: 
1. That young people destined for a wide variety of occupations would 
benefit from educational experiences, at the college level, specifically 
designed to prepare them for those occupations. 
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2. That they would also benefit from an extension of general education. 

3. That such vocational and such general education are simultaneously 
being offered by a number of institutions. 

4, That it would be a good idea to call these institutions and their of- 
ferings to the attention of young people. 

5. That such a step might result in an increase of offerings of this sort, 
possibly planned regionally, and in an increase in attendance at in- 
stitutions providing such offerings. 


I am sympathetic with these assumptions. However, I can see many difh- 
culties in the way of providing such a listing of educational opportunities 
as you suggest in the outline of your project. The main difficulty has to 
do with the question of the functional effectiveness of the program of- 
fered. It is, as you know, a relatively easy thing for a college faculty to 
decide that there is a demand for some sort of semi-professional training 
and then to outline a curriculum to meet that demand. It does not follow, 
however, as you also know, that that curriculum will prove effective. I 
once talked with a placement officer who was eloquent on this subject. 

I should be afraid that an inclusive listing of alleged opportunities for 
semi-professional training and the like might increase enrollment in non- 
functional courses and stimulate the establishment of new programs that 
were not well thought out. On the other hand, I would not know how 
you might go about making a qualitative selection. 


This seems to be worthy of consideration by the Regional As- 
sociations represented here. I don’t know how much time you will 
want to give to discussion, but I will turn the meeting over to 
you. , 

MR. FICHTENBAUM: May we have that objective read again, please? 

MR. SHOFSTALL: “To establish a means of studying continually 
educational opportunities for many people who otherwise would 
feel vocational expediency makes such education unwise.” 

Then the more immediate objective: “To provide a listing of the 
educational opportunities for undergraduate training in which young 
men and women who have completed high school or one, two, three, 
or four years of college education, would be most frequently inter- 
ested.” 

MEMBER: How would you pursue this project? 

Mr. SHOFSTALL: That is something I don’t propose to present in 
detail at this time. It seems to me it would need to be referred to 
Ira Smith, and assigned to different regions to study. It would be 
quite an organization job. The chief weakness of the job may be 
that it is too big a project to think of in national terms. 
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Mr. FICHTENBAUM: Do I understand that the immediate objective 
is in the nature of a preparation of a directory with explanations of 
educational opportunities available? 

Mr. SHOFSTALL: That is not the important objective. The com- 
plete objective is in this matter of stimulation of general education 
and plotting the educational resources of this country for young 
people in rather realistic terms. 


The Middle States Uniform College Admission Blank—Mz. P. F. 
Banmiller, Villanova College 


The word “uniform” seems inappropriately chosen. It does not 
seem to be a truly descriptive title of the objectives the committee 
had in mind. It is somewhat misleading. Actually, I don’t believe 
that many people in any regional association would agree or prob- 
ably enforce, if agreed upon, a uniform blank in the strict sense of 
the word. I now think it is impossible. 

The objective of the groups that have worked on this project in the 
Middle States Association has been to design a form which would 
serve as a medium for some sort of articulatory system between 
the secondary school and the institutions of higher learning, and 
transmitting the students’ academic and personal qualification records. 

Our biggest problem is to insure agreement on a personality rat- 
ing sheet, if it is desired. There are some basic questions which we 
will try to answer: How many are using personality sheets? How 
many ask for information and how many actually use the information 
when they receive it from the secondary school? Of those who do 
use it and ask for it, how many put any reliability in the information 
received from the secondary school? 

The other part of the form in which we are most interested for 
uniformity is the so-called gridiron sheet, that section which has 
been so labeled because of the horizontal and vertical lines dealing 
with the transcript of the student’s academic record. 

It seems that the admission blank, as we called it, was designed to 
meet adjustments in the secondary school standards. The develop- 
ment of the junior high schools, of the three-year senior high schools, 
the introduction of more reliable personality and character ap- 
praisals, and the recognition given to test data brought an earnest 
attempt at a revision of the admission relations between colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Some twenty years ago, the Middle States Association put out and 
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recommended a uniform blank, which was only a uniform gridiron 
sheet. Many institutions in our area are still using that form. 

Two years ago, the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion called together a group of registrars and administrators from 
secondary schools in the area and, in view of the change in second- 
ary school graduation standards, wanted Pennsylvania to adopt a 
blank which would accommodate those standards. These standards 
place emphasis on the record from the senior high school only, 
and omit the junior high school record from college transcripts. 

That movement has grown in Pennsylvania, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Gladfelter. In October 1937, the Pennsylvania State 
Department called a meeting for the discussion of this problem. 
The Middle States Association took cognizance of it in the registrars’ 
group and now have appointed a committee from their general group 
to study this problem. 

The colleges without doubt are stressing more and more the 
diversified type of record concerning the student. They are concerned 
with the student’s personality appraisal as set forth by the teacher in 
charge, the secondary school principal, or someone familiar with the 
student. They are also concerned with different types of test data, 
supplementary information which will assist in the evaluation of 
the secondary school record. 

That has been the problem and I am grateful for the opportunity 
of presenting it to you, so that perhaps the different regional associa- 
tions can offer suggestions. 


Why a National Study—Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple Uni- 
versity 

The Committee on Special Projects commissioned me to formu- 
late an outline on the proposed study and to secure criticisms from 
the members of the Regional Associations Committee and the officers 
of the Association. A complete outline was prepared and the com- 
ments and criticisms which were submitted by the members of these 
committees have been condensed and summarized. 

After two combined meetings with the Committee on Special 
Projects and the Regional Associations Committee, we are agreed 
that the problem as previously outlined is entirely too compre- 
hensive and would be unwieldy for administration. We agreed 
further that some phases of the problem were in sufficient need of 
study, that the Association and its regional groups could, if a proper 
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procedure was determined upon, make a definite contribution in 
carrying on the study. 

Last year in New Orleans, we discussed a study which concerned 
admissions, mortality and orientation. Whether or not we can make 
a contribution by organizing a study which concerns these implica- 
tions depends very largely upon the techniques and procedures re- 
quired. 

In the last issue of the JOURNAL, Mr. Hoffman presented an article 
which points out different techniques in mortality studies. In the 
summary of the recent mortality study conducted by the Office of 
Education you will find some implications which need further study. 
One of these implications was submitted by a critic of this outline, 
and as we discussed it a few days ago with Dr. Kelly, of the Office 
of Education, in a committee meeting, it seemed as though this 
material suggested a basis for further study. 

It was also the feeling in the committee that there were certain 
phases of the records which are kept in registrars’ offices which were 
useful in making effective studies not only in elimination but effec- 
tive studies as far as success after college was concerned. 

If our records are not complete, or if they do not contain the 
information necessary for those studies now, maybe we can make a 
contribution by finding the record form which might contain the 
answer to problems of elimination. Another implication of the study 
concerned admission. I want to read two suggested questions which 
came in, and which might give us a lead. 

“What happens to those to whom admission is refused?” 

“What happens to those who are admitted but, due to depart- 
mental hurdles, are not permitted to go beyond, say, sophomore grade 
“A? 

The following suggestions on student mortality seemed to the com- 
mittee to be worthy of further consideration: the problems of ability, 
personality, adjustments, attitudes and student habits of those elimi- 
nated on the basis of standardized measures. 

After a prolonged discussion we agree that it would be wise to 
consult with the American Council of Education concerning studies 
which are now in progress or which are contemplated, and to ascertain 
whether or not we could co-ordinate any of our interests with such 
activities. 

Mr. Smith has asked Mr. Fred E. Nessell of George Wash- 
ington University and myself to confer with the administration offi-/ 
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cers concerning such studies and to report back to the Special Projects 
Committee on the next step. It seems that our thinking is now some- 
what confused, but we will hope to direct it along more definite lines 
during the next few months. 

Mr. MITCHELL: As I sat here and heard these comments I was 
a little concerned lest we adjourn with the idea that our interests 
lie with the poor students. Primarily these discussions were dealing 
with students who don’t succeed, or students who don’t get into 
college. These are all real social problems but, after all, are we not 
more concerned to take care of good students who do succeed? I 
don’t think we want to be too distracted and have our sympathies 
aroused by the students that are not successful. There is so much to be 
done on the other side. How can we best stimulate the good stu- 
dent? What is the best way to help the man who should get to his 
objective the best, and the quickest way with the least loss of time? 
To what extent can we encourage the good students to save time and 
to get ahead? 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


PRESIDENT COCKINS: The meeting will be in order. We shall 
hear the reports of the standing committees. May we have the report 
of the Executive Committee? 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILteR: I submit for your information the following impor- 
tant actions of the Executive Committee: 

The Committee voted that the incoming President should ap- 
point a committee of registrars located in the vicinity of the next 
meeting of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation to attend the meeting and evaluate our relationship to 
that Council; and that no expenses be allowed for representatives to 
the Council, or for the evaluating committee. 

The Committee voted that $25 should be paid toward the support 
of the work of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, and that no commitments be made beyond this year. 

According to the revised Section I of Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion the Committee appointed Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter as Editor. 

The Committee voted to recommend that Article I, Section 2, of 
the By-Laws, which reads as follows: ““Any member who shall fail 
to pay annual dues for two consecutive years will, after notice in writ- 
ing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from the list of 
members,” be amended by changing “two consecutive years’ to 
“one year.” 

BUDGET COMMITTEE 








ESTIMATED INCOME—1939-40 ESTIMATED EXPENSES—1930-40 
Wlereste ok Sarre ara eee layer ee § 15000 Administration ~.... ...... $ 300.00 
Bree juts ters ere wears 3,800.00 Treasurer's Office .......... 350.00 
Sale of Publications ........ 475.00. Editors Ofice..... 2... <c6ce. 3,000.00 
JOURNAL Advertising ...... 200.00 Committee on Special Projects 800.00 
Convention Hee .....<. ois ces 400:00° Convention. ..... 6..ccceess 575.00 

$5,025.00 $5,025.00 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. SMITH: During the year 1938-39 the Committee on Special 
Projects carried on a special study showing a Survey of Present Prac- 
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tice in the Admission of Students by Transfer. A special questionnaire 
was published covering sixteen items with a number of sub-headings 
under each item. This questionnaire was tentatively developed through 
the aid of all of the admission officers in the various schools and col- 
leges of the University of Michigan. It was then sent to the members 
of the Committee and a few other interested registrars for criticisms 
and suggestions before the final form was printed for use. 

The questionnaire was mailed to the entire membership of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars on August 8, 1938 
and—thanks to the co-operation of the members—437 replies were 
received in time (30 were late) to be used in the report which was 
published in the April 1939 issue of the JOURNAL of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. The information from the ques- 
tionnaires was transferred to tabulating cards by Miss Marian Wil- 
liams, Statistician in the Registrar's Office at the University of Michi- 
gan, who also made the necessary machine runs for the tables used 
in the printed report. Dr. Robert L. Williams of the University 
of Michigan wrote the first draft of the report. It was reviewed and 
critized by the members of the Committee on Special Projects. It 
was also reviewed and criticized by the admission officers of the 
University of Michigan who helped develop the blank. The Com- 
mittee wishes to thank all of these colleagues and the registrars who 
sent in reports for their good co-operation in this work. Without 
such co-operation it would have been impossible to make the study. 

Comments on the report have been received which indicate that 
the material is logically and clearly presented and that it will serve 
a most useful purpose in provoking thought, and will also enable all 
registrars to check up on their methods of procedure and compare 
their practice with that of other higher institutions in respect to the 
handling of problems of transfer. This will give each one a certain 
amount of confidence when he finds out that other institutions are 
handling transfer problems on pretty much the same basis as in his 
own institution. 

This study follows and supplements the report contained in Bulle- 
tin, 1937, No. 24, Continuity of College Attendance, issued by Fred 
J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher Education of the Office of 
Education in the United States Department of the Interior. This Bul- 
letin is available at five cents per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. It is recommended that this govern- 
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ment bulletin be purchased and studied along with this report on the 
present practice in the admission of students by transfer. 


HANDBOOK FOR REGISTRARS 


The Committee has given careful consideration to the question 
of preparing and publishing a Handbook for Registrars which would 
be useful as a manual of office practice. Such an undertaking should 
have the active co-operation of a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of the Association. We have already sent up a “trial balloon’”’ by 
circularizing the members of the Regional Association Committee, 
through Chairman Enock C. Dyrness, and have held a joint meeting 
with that Committee to discuss the problem. The consensus of opinion 
seems to indicate that such a Handbook would be most welcome and 
would be of definite and distinct service particularly to new registrars. 
The Committee on Special Projects desires to have a full discussion of 
the matter at this session for the purpose of bringing out the general 
reaction of the Association toward such a project and particularly the 
extent of co-operation which the Committee might expect from the 
members. 


CONSIDERATION OF A STUDY OF STUDENT SELECTION, MORTALITY, 
AND PLACEMENT AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


At the last annual meeting of the Committee in New Orleans one 
of the members, Mr. Millard E. Gladfelter, was asked to make 
a preliminary investigation and an evaluation of the problems in- 
volved in a study of student selection, mortality, and placement at the 
college level. 

During the year an outline of the problem was submitted to the 
members of the Committee on Special Projects and the Regional 
Associations Committee for criticisms and comments. At a combined 
meeting of the Committee held last Tuesday these criticisms and com- 
ments were discussed. It was agreed that the problem as originally 
stated is too large in scope and would be too costly to carry out. 
The Committee agreed, however, that there were several phases of 
the problem which concerned college admissions, adjustment, and 
mortality which would deserve and be possible of study. It was also 
agreed that our interests and plans should be discussed with the 
American Council on Education and the Office of Education in order 
to determine whether any studies were contemplated or in progress 
with which our interests were aligned and in which we could share. 
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Report on Enrolment Statistics and Degrees Granted 1937-38 


Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief report to make. The 
report on this project consists mainly of the statistical report you received 
last winter. We have, among ourselves in the Committee and also in the 
Executive Committee, attempted from time to time to consider this report 
and its value, and the consensus of opinion in both these committees 
seems to be that the report is valuable, in spite of the fact that some of 
us don’t use it a great deal. Others indicate that they have made a very 
considerable use of it. 

We feel that one feature that constitutes as much value in the report 
as anything else is its continuity—the fact that the report has been carried 
on in essentially the same form for a number of years. This is now the 
ninth annual report which, taken with the others, makes a considerable 
amount of information available in comparative form covering this period 
of years. 

Report on List of Institutions 


Mr. MITCHELL: Our work was a little more expensive this year because 
we had to reprint some of the states’ reports that have become out of 
print. The addition of new members to the Association who requested 
complete copies of the report made that necessary. This expense probably 
will not be incurred again. We are trying to keep down the reprinting and 
simply distribute corrections until the time is reached when the corrections 
overlap the report, and then we will have the whole report reprinted. 

We appreciate particularly the assistance of those who have reported 
on behalf of the different states. They deserve thanks for the usefulness 
of the report. All that I have done, as a representative of the Committee, 
is tc compile it, but the individuals who have taken the time and trouble 
to work up the statements for each state deserve the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation in every way, because they have made the report as useful as it 
has proved to be. 

Report on Projects for 1938 

Mr. GLADFELTER: I am submitting herewith a list of the important 
studies and research projects which have been reported by members of 
the Association. This report includes chiefly the studies which are in 
progress and does not list those which have been published or which 
would not be of particular interest to the members of the Association. 
This information is obtained from the questionnaire which is mailed to 
all members throughout the year. 

1. Allegheny College Plan for Diagnostic Mental Inventory—Dean 
C. P. Ross, Allegheny College. 

2. Comparison of Predicted Rank with Actual Rank in Freshman Class 
at The Pennsylvania State College—Registrar William S. Hoffman, The 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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3. Self-survey of Liberal Arts College—Committee composed of Presi- 
dent J. Nelson Norwood, Dean A. E. Whitford, Registrar Waldo A. 
Titsworth, Alfred University. 

4. A Comparative Study of Quality of Work Done by Students Offer- 
ing a Preponderance of Classical Credits; A Study Habit Inventory of 
Freshmen Students; A Study of the Distribution of Grades; A Compari- 
son of the Psychological Scores of Freshmen and Their Attainment in 
College—Registrar M. Regina, Marymount College. 

5. Culture Deficiency Self-analysis of 460 College Girls—Registrar 
John Millre; Work Program Analysis, Frances Triggs, Dean of Women, 
Asheville Normal and Teachers College. 

6. Curriculum Reorganization—D. C. Agnew, Coker College. 

7. A Study of Comparative Grades Made by Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores in Schreiner Institute with Those Made by Lower Division Stu- 
dents at the University of Texas—F. H. Junkin, Schreiner Institute. 

8. Relationship between Scores Made on Intelligence Tests and Scho- 
lastic Success; Scholarship Relationship between Students Transferring 
from High Schools out of the State and Those within the State; Success 
of Students Graduating from the Liberal Arts Course after Transferring 
to Senior College; Correlation between Grades Made in Junior College 
and Those Made upon Transfer to Senior College—Mrs. Margaret Kilby, 
Louisburg College. 

9. American Council on Education Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores Re- 
lated to Four-year College Averages; Graduation Honors and Withdraw- 
als during College Course—Miss Ruth E. Keen. 

10. Requirements for Transferring Students: A Survey of Practices of 
Liberal Arts Colleges in the Middle States—F. Taylor Jones, Drew Uni- 
versity. 

11. Comparative Study of Achievements of Out-of-state Students En- 
roled at North Carolina Colleges, with Those Entering from Preparatory 
and High Schools within the State—F. W. Hengeveld, Davidson Col- 
lege. 

12. Proficiency Examinations in North Carolina Colleges—Committee 
on Co-operative Research of the North Carolina College Conference, 
Mary Taylor Moore, Women’s College of North Carolina. 

13. The College Performance of Lower Quartile High School Grad- 
uates—C. E. Evans, Wells College. 

14. Study of Senior College Records of Graduates of New Mexico 
Military Institute—Modene D. Bates, New Mexico Military Institute. 

15. Analysis of Subject Matter and Class Requirements to Assure Im- 
proved Grading by Instructors—Sr. M. Chrysologa, College of Notre 
Dame. 

16. Follow-up of Further Training and Occupations of All Graduates 
of Past Twelve Years—A. F. Southwick, College of Wooster. 
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17. Semester-by-semester Scholastic Achievement over the Four-year 
Period of an Entering Class at Florida State College for Women—Florrie 
Mathis, Florida State College for Women. 

18. Survey of Average Set of Entrance Units Offered by Freshmen— 
Rev. F. F. Dupont; Study of the Family Financial Status of the Average 
Student Attending St. Norbert College—Rev. A. M. Keefe, St. Norbert 
College. 

19. Study of the Record of the Students from All State High Schools 
Which Sent Ten or More Students to the University during the Ten-year 
Period 1925-1936; Study of the Four-year Record of the Freshman Class 
of 1932—Curtis O. Merriman, University of Wisconsin. 

20. A Statistical Study of Professors’ Ratings of Students on Personal 
Traits—G. E. Metz, Clemson College. 

21. A Study of the College Honors and Activities Which Were Earned 
by Graduates of Kansas High Schools Who Were Graduated from Kan- 
sas State College—Jessie McDowell Machir, Kansas State College. 

22. Relation of Success in Freshman English Composition to Success 
in College—Lorena M. Church, Rockford College. 

23. Mortality of Freshmen over Ten-year Period—Florence N. Brady, 
Occidental College. 

24. The Success of the Little Rock Junior College Graduates in Senior 
Colleges—Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Arkansas University. 

25. Comparison of Grades of Athletes at Santa Rosa Junior College 
with Grades of Other Students—Dean E. B. Clark, Jr., Santa Rosa Junior 
College. 

26. Sociological Study of the Student Clientele of the Fullerton Junior 
College—Dean W. T. Boyce, Fullerton Junior College. 

27. Student Personnel Service at the College of St. Francis—Commit- 
tee on Student Personnel, College of St. Francis. 

28. Inventory of Freshmen of 1932, 1937—Dr. E. L. Clark; Study of 
Social Attitudes—Dr. Thornton Merriam, Northwestern University. 

29. Growth of the Terminal Function of Pasadena Junior College— 
John A. Anderson, Pasadena Junior College. 

30. Study of Records of Students in College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences 1933-1937—Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University. 

31. A Study of the Relation of Intelligence to Scholarship and to Mor- 
tality for 128 Freshmen at Asbury College in 1936-37; A Study of 743 
Transfer Students from 24 Kentucky Colleges to the University of Ken- 
tucky from 1929 to 1937; Historical Chart of Asbury College 1890-91 
to 1937-38—Helen Bishop, Asbury College. 

32. A Partial Analysis of the Academic Records of the Class of 1938 
in the College of Literature, Science and the Arts; A Partial Analysis of 
the Records of the 1937 Graduating Class in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts—Mr. Pendorf, University of Michigan. 

33. Comparison of Attainment of Sophomores under Old Curricula 
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with Those Who Have Taken New Curricula Put into Effect in 1936— 
Registrar Ralph Yakel, James Millikin University. 

34. The Effect of Physical Maturation on Achievement—Professor 
Charles Flory, Lawrence University. 

35. Study in the Relation of First Semester Freshmen Grades to Scores 
in Various Standardized Tests—Dr. D. B. Stuitt; A Comparative Study 
of 150 Arts and Sciences College Graduates Who Have Received Teach- 
ers Certificates with the Same Number of Teachers College Graduates— 
Dr. G. W. Rosenlof; A Study of the Scholastic Attainments, Activities, 
and Employment of Students Receiving Regents’ Scholarships—Mrs. Ruth 
Pike, University of Nebraska. 

36. Academic Records of Students Eliminated from the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts; Science Elections Made by Freshmen in 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, in 1937-38; Academic 
Success of Individual Students Throughout the Entire Period of Resi- 
dence in the College—Dr. Robert L. Williams, University of Michigan. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. M. WesT, Frep L. Kerr, J. P. MITCHELL, 
K. P. R. NEVILLE, MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, 
IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 


Mr. SMITH: I want to thank the institutions for sending in these 
replies so promptly. We have 437 included in the report, and it is 
interesting to know that 30 additional replies came in late, but never- 
theless the report is quite comprehensive. A brief explanation of 
the report appears in the JOURNAL, and we have a few reprints which 
can be obtained by sending to our office. 

During the year we have had other things under consideration, 
among them, the possibility of developing a handbook for regis- 
trars, about which we have been talking for ten years. We sent out 
to members of the Committee and the members of the Regional 
Committee a sort of outline of eight, ten, or twelve chapters, outlin- 
ing a manual of practice, and we have gathered in those reports. 
We have assembled them and although as you heard last night, we 
did not arrive at any definite conclusion, we did decide that there 
is a need for such a handbook. There has been some discussion 
about the possibility of the long discussed handbook for next year. 

A year ago this Committee on Special Projects reported on the 
administration of academic discipline in 337 American colleges and 
universities. That was distributed as a reprint at the New Orleans 
meeting and it was printed in the JOURNAL, as a source of informa- 
tion to all. 

The report this year presented the present practice in admitting 
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students by transfer in 437 American colleges and a summary at the 
end, indicating certain conclusions. 

Is there discussion on the floor with reference to that method of 
procedure? 

Mr. MITCHELL: I have been thinking about this handbook a 
good deal. In the first place, what do we want? Do we want a book 
that is going to tell us what to do? That is not going to be very 
useful because none of us can do exactly what anybody else does. 
We have to work out our own salvation under our own conditions. 

But I think there is a need, especially among the people who are 
beginning their work, to have some guide to what is commonly done. 
From that point of view a handbook might be extremely helpful. 
To sit down and write a book and publish it at the cost required for 
distribution would be very expensive in both time and money, and 
the sale would not be great and the number of copies to be issued 
would be small. 

It occurred to us, in this connection, that by proceeding as Mr. 
Smith has suggested, getting out a series of reports of the type of 
this last one, we can build up in that way the background for such 
a manual that might be helpful to many of us. The cost is prac- 
tically nil because each report can be printed in the JOURNAL as we 
go along and under the regular budget, with not too much of a load 
on the JOURNAL in any one year. 

Miss PREINKERT: If you read back to the beginning on any topic 
you can find any number of practices and policies that remain much 
the same through the years, and I wondered if the Committee could 
not assemble a summary sheet. We have an index in the JOURNAL, 
but if the Committee could assemble a summary it would almost be 
an index to a handbook, and tell exactly where those items could be 
found in our older editions of the JOURNAL. I think that would be 
most valuable. On the study of transcripts that we made there are 
policies about honorable dismissal, discipline on records, etc., that 
don’t change through the years. 

Mr. SMITH: I am going to ask Miss Preinkert to make further 
* study on the possibilities of this problem and report to this Com- 
mittee next year. Feel free to call on anybody that you need to help. 

MR. MITCHELL: I don’t think we ought to pass over Mr. Kert’s 
remarks about the report without some further discussion. It repre- 
sents a very considerable amount of labor on his part and a very con- 
siderable expense to the Association. Someone raised the point as to 
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whether it was worth while. I feel that it is, but I think we ought 
to have some expression of opinion from the Association because 
if we don’t use the report I am sure nobody wants to take the trouble 
to compile it. It seems to me that while we may not refer to the 
report on enrolment very frequently ourselves, it is extremely im- 
portant that there be a record somewhere of the enrolment in the 
colleges of this country from year to year. We are the people best 
qualified to make such a report. Ours is the only one I know of that 
is published annually and promptly and on a comparable basis from 
year to year. While the immediate usefulness of the report is not 
obvious from the point of view of a historical record of what is 
going on at this time, it seems to me to be extremely important. 

Mr. RoBINSON: I would like to see a show of hands of those who 
use the statistical report of Mr. Kerr, and also the one that Dr. 
Mitchell mentioned. I believe Mr. Kerr would like to have that. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Not more than half of the people who have 
attended this convention are here, but it is a representative group. 
May we have a show of hands? How many people use this statistical 
report that is printed every year and edited by Mr. Kerr? 

Mr. WEsT: Before that vote is taken, may I ask that the question 
include whether the members feel that the report is of value. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: How many feel that it is of sufficient value 
to be continued? ... (show of hands) A very large majority of the 
people present. 

How many find Dr. Mitchell’s report very valuable in admission 
work? ... (show of hands) A very large majority of the people pres- 
ent. 

REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. DyrNEss: Our Committee is one of the youngest of the As- 
sociation, being appointed just a year ago. There are twelve mem- 
bers on this Committee, geographically distributed, as you will note 
from your program, each member being responsible for one section 
of the country. 

The purpose of the Committee is to co-ordinate the activities of 
the various regional groups and to facilitate regional studies that may 
be undertaken from time to time. As Mr. Smith has told you, our 
Committee was called upon to co-operate in some of the investiga- 
tions that were carried out in regard to some of the proposed studies 
that you heard about this morning. 

The interest in the regional groups has increased during the past 
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year and two additional regional groups have been added to the list. 
Last evening, at our Regional Conference, which was held as a 
general session of the convention, 805 of the regional groups were 
represented. 
PRESIDENT COCKINS: May we have the report of the Committee 
on Office Forms and Equipment? 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


The Committee wishes to express appreciation to all registrars who 
gave response to the call for new material to be included in the 
exhibit of office forms. From sufficient material to completely replace 
the present collection it seemed desirable to select only such forms as 
represented new ideas, thus replacing old forms which had become 
either obsolete or infirm. 

Since the New Orleans convention a year ago the display has 
visited six institutions. Requests already in hand indicate that it will, 
within the next twelve months, reach forty institutions in twenty- 
three states. The Committee is pleased at the continued interest in 
the exhibit, and pledges its co-operation to the end that it may repre- 
sent the best that is being thought and done in the field of registrars’ 
activities. 

FREDERICK E. NESSELL, Chairman 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: This finishes the reports of the standing 
committees. The report of the Budget Committee should be adopted. 

Mr. MITCHELL: I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: It has been moved and seconded that the 
report be adopted. All in favor of adopting the report of the Budget 
Committee signify by saying ““Aye.’’ Contrary. The motion is carried. 

If there is no objection the other reports of the standing commit- 
tees will be received and filed. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
THE EDITOR 


This report will be very brief, not because of any curtailment of 
the activities of the Editor, but rather because of a smoother per- 
formance of the duties associated with the office. This is a result of 
splendid co-operation among the Board of Editors, the Executive 
Committee, and the members of the Association. 

The JOURNAL is no longer a house organ. It is one of the leading 
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publications in the field of higher education. This is attested to by 
the voluntary comments which come from qualified critics, by the 
quality of the manuscripts submitted, and by the increase in paid 
subscriptions. 

In addition to the 812 subscriptions which go to members of the 
Association, there are 158 paid subscriptions. Many of these are 
library subscriptions. This, as far as I can ascertain, is the largest 
circulation in the history of the Association. 

Instead of appointing a Book Reviews Editor to succeed Mr. Bix- 
ler, the Editor has asked registrars to contribute reviews of selected 
publications. This experiment has been very satisfactory and will be 
continued during the coming year. It is also gratifying to know that 
the space devoted to advertising has increased during the past year. 

The club subscription rate which offers ten subscriptions to one 
institution at one dollar per subscription has not been very enthusi- 
astically received. Registrars should assume individual responsibility 
for giving administrative officers and members of the faculty in their 
own institutions the advantage of this very generous offer. 

Permit me to express my personal appreciation for the very helpful 
co-operation of the officers of the regional associations, the members 
of the Editorial Board, and each member of the Association. 

With your continued co-operation the JoURNAL will represent 
our Association in a commendable fashion among the publications 


on higher education. 
MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, Editor 


Mr. MaruTH: In connection with Mr. Gladfelter’s report, may 
I raise a question which I think deserves attention? We have had 
difficulty in the last two or three years in getting across this matter 
of exhibits. Exhibits have been held out as bait for advertising in 
the JouRNAL and have also been used by the Committee on Local 
Arrangements and some exhibitors are billed twice, which has aroused 
a certain amount of resentment. 

This year we got together early on the matter and found three dif- 
ferent persons were working on it from different angles, but we did 
not get together early enough to avoid confusion. I should like to 
suggest another year that responsibility be assigned to some person as 
a definite job and steps be taken to see it is not approached from 
different angles and the people concerned are carefully correlated. 
Mr. Gladfelter did a splendid job this year and deserves our grati- 
tude. 
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PRESIDENT COCKINS: That was discussed by the Executive Com- 
mittee last night and I think that there will be no further confusion. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. HoweELL: The mimeographed report of the Membership 
Committee has been distributed. I should like to say that we have 
received thirty-four new members and re-instatements during the year 
and that our membership today is 784, which is the largest in the 
history of the Association. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OVER FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


(to April 7) 1938-39 1937-38 1936-37 1935-36 1934-35 1933-34 
Active Members ...... 773 745 711 689 661 662 
Honorary Members .... 11 11 10 10 10 9 

UN reece rsieidsiec 784 756 721 699 671 671 
Added Since Last Con- 

MOIEMONN. orssaisicisisiese ss 34 42 29 42 21 13 
Resigned or Dropped Dur- 

ee Ct ee 6 7 6 13 20 44 
Net Increase or Decrease +28 +35 +22 +28 —5 —34 


THE TREASURER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the Period 
June 1, 1938 to May 31, 1939 
Balance June 1, 1939 


EEO PORTE ELT ET TT Tee $ 710.36 
CUTS | OOS Oo aS aparece eer oR PAIR SOME r a re 4,000.00 
ek. Wvice Kees 48a OO See ehekaN ene 25.00 $ 4,735.36 
Receipts 
BER eTCSE ROI MINS IDO ROSIES 5536 6\rcie i515 ose ie lew atasis See esse 113.15 
Membership Dues 
I ir oes pao eal $ 5.00 
—— eee 55.00 
ND ig cde eadscenekee 3,575.00 
SEE i544 Caxadeeshwes saa 3.00 
EY Siva nun era wmceeR ee aNs 30.00 
Sr er ene 3.00 3,671.00 
Subscriptions to JOURNAL (134) ...........eeceeeees 335.90 
Sale of Single Copies of the JOURNAL ..............4.. 31.60 
Sale of Reports on Accrediting of Educational Institutions 42.00 
Sale of Reports on Enrolments and Degrees ............ 6.04 
NE SU is Cenea a eee ckKeeen VERSES C ROR 118.07 4,317.74 


Money Borrowed at Rolla State Bank, Rolla, Mo. 
(To keep Time Deposit intact) .........c.ceeeeeees 1,000.00 


$10,053.10 
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Charges 
Against 
Disbursements Budget Budget 
General Administrative Offices .............. $ 350.00 $ 308.24 
President's Office .....sscccceccs $100.00 
Second Vice-President Office ...... 25.00 
Seeretasy’s Office ......ccccecee 50.00 
Comtpeat Pane ous ccscivcccss 175.00 
NO 66d cGdad eho eee ean 300.00 297.09 
I BN se aes cae a eae eninnS 2,800.00 2,576.06 
Committee on Special Projects .............. 750.00 879.86 
1939 Convention (Expense over Income) ... 300.00 539.65 4,600.90 
$4,500.00 5,452.20 
Hess: Notes: Payable: ..<.2. o< si¢ocs.0siere sorte narotenss 1,000.00 
Relient Mag B17, IGP ong oce cv ccctccvcscss $4,452.20 
Represented by: 
Cash in checking account—Rolla State Bank ...............0000 eee $ 242.92 
RR ee re re me 15.00 
Sy I 6 6s eu'veaas au aeanswasscie uke kaneuaed eee DP 6 
ee I i54 wigy sees neu ns Kaukas ead eee ee 5,113.13 
Pe I 65.2 ohn kind neeedetssnas daeseeneeeee ee 75.82 
$5,452.20 
Be: FI TI isk sien heheh ieecs neds este 1,000.00 
$4,452.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Armssy, Treasurer 


I hereby certify that the foregoing Statement of Income and Expense of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars for the period June 1, 1938 to May 
31, 1939 is in agreement with the books and correctly sets forth the financial 
transactions for the period and the funds on hand at the end of the period. 


Rolla, Missouri 


June 5, 1939 
Don FARQUHARSON 


Business Manager 
Missouri School of Mines 
State of Missouri 
County of Phelps 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Sth day of June, 1939. 
WITNESS my hand and official seal hereunto attached the day and year above 


written. 
Emity McCaw, Notary Public 


PRESIDENT COCKINS: It is always very satisfying to know that we 


balance the budget. 
If there are no objections the reports of the officers will be re- 


ceived and filed. 
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REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
This year 442 registrations are recorded. Of these, 214 paid the 
convention fee as official delegates from as many institutions. 
The several social and recreational functions were participated in 
by delegates and visitors as follows: 
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Mr. Gladfelter and Mr. Hoffman as Co-Editors of the Daily News 
Bulletin deserve much credit for publicizing the activities of the 
convention, and the Committee is indebted to them for this service. 

In the Exhibit Room office equipment of various sorts was placed 
on display from about twenty firms of national reputation. 

The Committee appreciates the generosity of the several member 
institutions in the metropolitan area who so freely contributed to the 
personnel of the registration staff in charge of Miss Ruth Salley, of 
Hunter College. 

The Committee acknowledges with deep gratitude the whole- 
hearted co-operation of President Edith D. Cockins, under whose 
leadership and counsel it functioned. 

This report would not be complete without a word of appreciation 
to the management of the Commodore who spared no effort in 
offering their services and facilities to the members and officers of 
the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY G. ARNSDORF, GEORGE H. DWENGER, F. H. HAGE- 
MEYER, WILBUR F. KERR, Mrs. MARY BELDEN, JAMES 
LEHN, LUTHER H. MARTIN, EDWARD J. GRANT, Chairman 


PRESIDENT COCKINS: The report of the Nominating Committee. 
(This report was presented at the Wednesday morning session. ) 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee begs to submit the following nomina- 
tions for officers of the Association for 1939-40. 
For President—Mr. William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege. 
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For First Vice-President—Miss Emma Deters, University of Buf- 
falo. 
For Second Vice-President—Mr. Harry M. Showman, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
For Secretary—Mr. E. C. Miller, University of Chicago. 
For Treasurer—Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines. 
Executive Ex-Officio—Miss Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. J. Witson, Jr., J. G. Quick, R. M. WEst, 
J. P. Mitcuetyt, K. R. P. NEVILLE, Chairman 


PRESIDENT COCKINS: You have heard the report of the nominat- 
ing committee. Are there any nominations from the floor? 

What is your pleasure? 

The report was approved. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee presents the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we express our deep appreciation for the services 
of those whose care and efficiency have done so much to provide 
for our comfort and entertainment, the management of the Commo- 
dore Hotel, the Weeping Willows, of the New Jersey College for 
Women, the staff of assistants at the registration desk, the exhibi- 
tors of office forms, and particularly to the local committee in charge 
of the convention arrangements, who left nothing undone to make 
our stay here pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as the assistants in the registrar’s office 
need certain cultural and personal qualifications which cannot ade- 
quately be measured by such examinations as are usully given by 
civil service commissions, the Association be recorded as opposed 
to the selection of such assistants by open competitive examinations 
under the jurisdiction of commissions that are independent of the 
institutions of higher learning. 

Resolved, That, in the interest of a wider responsibility and repre- 
sentation, as a general policy, though not a fixed rule, those holding 
office during a given year shall not be nominated for any other office 
for the succeeding year, except as provided by the constitution of the 
Association. 
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Inasmuch as Miss Elida Yeakley, a charter member and first sec- 
retary of this Association, has recently retired from the Office of 
Registrar of Michigan State College after thirty-four years of con- 
tinuous sevice; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Association be requested to 
convey to her the appreciation of this convention of her long and 
efficient service to the College and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. MAcKINNON, C. F. Ross, Chairman 


Madam Chairman, I move the adoption of this report. 

Mr. MARUTH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: It has been moved and seconded that these 
resolutions be adopted. 

Mr. WILSON: I’d like to add to that last resolution a recommenda- 
tion that Miss Elida Yeakley be made an honorary member of this 
Association. 

MR. Ross: I shall be glad to accept that. 

The report was adopted. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. GRANT: If I am in order, I should like to suggest that the 
name of the Association be changed from “Collegiate” to “College” 
Registrars .. . American Association of College Registrars. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Is there a second to the motion? 

MEMBER: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Under the constitution, this change in the 
name of the Association can be acted upon at this meeting. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: I move this question be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: You have heard the motion, that Mr. 
Grant’s motion be referred to the Executive Committee. All in favor 
signify by saying ‘‘Aye.” Contrary. The motion is carried. Is there 
any further new business? 

Mr. GANNETT: I move that our Secretary be instructed to send, on 
behalf of the convention, our greetings and best wishes to those who 
have not been able to be present with us but have sent their greetings. 

Mr. MaRutTH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: You have heard Mr. Gannett’s motion that 
messages of greeting be sent to members of the Association who 
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have been unable to be here this year and have sent greetings to us. 
All in favor say ““Aye.’’ Contrary. The motion is carried. 

The amendment that was suggested in the report of the Executive 
Committee that any member who fails to pay annual dues for two 
consecutive years will, after notice in writing from the Treasurer, 
be dropped automatically from the list of members. The Executive 
Committee suggested the following amendment: ““Any member who 
fails to pay annual dues for one year will, after notice in writing 
from the Treasurer, be dropped automatically from the list of mem- 
bers.” It is possible to amend the constitution at this meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 

MEMBER: Do you want any discussion? 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: After we have had a motion. 

Mr. HoFFrMAN: I move consideration of the question. 

MEMBER: I second the motion. 

Mr. SMITH: It seems to me that perhaps one year is too short a 
time because of situations which might arise. It seems to me that 
we might carry one along for at least two years. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Mr. Armsby, have you anything to say in 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. Armssy: Bills for dues are sent out in June. Those who do 
not pay get a second bill in December. Those who still do not pay 
get a third bill in March. Those who don’t pay then get a bill in 
June for two years’ dues. At the present time we continue that 
process through a second year, so these members who are delinquent 
for two years will have had six notices before they are advised that 
they will be dropped. The net result is that this year I had to drop 
four members who have received the Association JOURNAL three 
years without paying a cent. This is a little too much to give a regis- 
trar who has not enough interest in the Association to continue his 
membership. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Is there any further discussion? Are you 
ready for the question? (Question called) This requires a two-thirds 
vote for adoption. All in favor signify by saying “Aye.” Contrary. 

Mr. MARUTH: Division. 

PRESIDENT COCKINS: Division is called for. All in favor please 
rise. All opposed. Well, there is no doubt . . . there is an overwhelm- 
ing majority opposed. The motion is lost. 

We have greetings from Miss Wolcott, who was a member of this 
association for many years. She was Registrar at Oberlin College 
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and retired a few years ago. “Most sincere greetings. Wish I were 
with you.”’ Isabel Wolcott. 

We also have greetings from Mr. Fitch and from Mr. Southwick, 
particularly for the Ohio Registrars. 

I cannot hand my gavel over to my successor without a word of 
thanks to the many people who have helped to make this convention 
whatever success it has been. To every member of the Local Com- 
mittee, I desire to express my very sincere thanks. 

To the other members of the Association who have participated 
in these programs, who have organized the workshops, who have 
prepared papers and reports—the success of the convention is due in 
large measure to them. 

It is with very great pleasure that I present to you your new 
President, Mr. William S. Hoffman, of Pennsylvania State College. 

PRESIDENT HOFFMAN: I have great difficulty in expressing my 
appreciation for this honor. The Pennsylvania State College has re- 
ceived the news, and I know that Professor Espenshade, under whose 
care I worked for a number of years before succeeding him, is most 
enthusiastic. 

My first message after the meeting when the report of the Nomin- 
ating Committee was made was to send Professor Espenshade a 
telegram saying, ‘““The new President salutes the first.” 

I came to this convention with the firm intention to have a good 
time one year hence. I had made up my mind I was not going 
to accept any position on the program as a leader of discussion, I was 
not going to be on any committees. Instead of taking one of the 
trips of our meeting this time I went to see “The Hot Mikado” and 
the only thing that I can remember from seeing this play was hear- 
ing them sing, ‘Make the Punishment Fit the Crime.” 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the evening before Mr. Show- 
man and I were discussing what we were going to do if ever we 
were running this Association, and then the Committee appointed 
us both. 

I know that I will have co-operation from at least one member 
of the Executive Committee, Mr. Armsby, because we were class- 
mates. I doubt if ever before in the history of the Association class- 
mates from one institution were on the list of officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

I am one who is most enthusiastic about the Committee on Special 
Projects, and I hereby re-appoint it for next year, with the same 
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Chairman, and at a later date, acting on Mr. Smith’s recommenda- 
tion, shall name one or two additional members, depending upon the 
wishes of the Committee. 

I know that one thing you are most interested in hearing at this 
time is that the next meeting of this Association will be held in 
St. Louis. 

I declare this session of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the Association or the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE JI—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE IJI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institctions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to watrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, 
except the Editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The Editor shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall 
hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting in’ which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and 
place of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in 
arranging the program, and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Section 2, Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4, There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the Bulletin. 


ARTICLE JI—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE IJJI—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The Editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2, The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activities 
of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in regard 
to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, arrange 
the program, All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shali succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
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the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
President on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JoURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors, 
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Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 

ARTICLE VI—FIscAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 








DELEGATES AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE AT 
THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
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Robertson, Mary Anna, Registrar, University of Alabama, University 


ARKANSAS 


Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 


Diehl, Adam E., Registrar, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 
Hill, Mrs. Carrie, Guest, University of California, Davis 

Hill, Merton E., Director of Admissions, University of California, Davis 
Mitchell, J. Pearce, Registrar, Stanford University, San Francisco 
Showman, Harry M., Registrar, University of California, Los Angeles 
Steel, Thomas B., Registrar, University of California, Berkeley 


CANADA 


Allison, Helen M., Associate Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London 
Neville, K. P. R., Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London 


COLORADO 


Bauer, Pauline, Financial Section, Colorado Women’s College, Denver 
Mann, Mary Elizabeth, Registrar, Colorado Women’s College, Denver 
Morrow, Mrs. Josephine, Registrar, Colorado College, College Springs 
Sister Mary Finbarr, Dean, Regis College, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Hadley, Arlene B., Executive Secretary, Law School, Yale University, New Haven 

Leib, David B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Connecticut College, New 
London 

Leifheit, Dale, Guest, Connecticut College, New London 

Phelps, Dr. William Lyons, Professor Emeritus, Yale University, New Haven 

Sister Mary Joseph Mark, Guest, St. Joseph College 


DELAWARE 


Dutton, George E., Dean and Registrar, University of Delaware, Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Baskervill, Mary H., Registrar, Arlington Hall Junior College 

Feagans, Hazel H., Registrar for Graduate Students, American University 

Harriman, Arthur J., Registrar, Catholic University of America 

Lindegren, Alina M., Specialist in Education, U. S. Office of Education 

Nessell, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University 

Sims, Lewis B., Representative of President’s Committee on Civil Service Im- 
provement 

Steen, Thomas W., Dean, Washington Missionary College 
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Stockberger, Lucile, Registrar for Undergraduates, American University 
Turosienski, Severin, Specialist of Comparative Education, United States Office 


of Education 
FLORIDA 


Blalock, Lewis F., Director of Admissions, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Chandler, H. W., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Fike, Ruth, Registrar, Florida Southern College, Lakeland 

Hale, Morris S., Dean and Registrar, University of Tampa, Tampa 
Johnson, Richard S., Assistant Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Johnson, Mrs. Richard S., Guest, University of Florida, Gainesville 


GEORGIA 


Caldwell, Hugh Harris, Registrar, Georgia Tech., Atlanta 
Jenson, Viola L., Registrar, Spelman College, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Peoria 

Campbell, James A., Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Institute, Peoria 

Carter, Mrs. Asa, Guest, Bradley Institute, Peoria 

Castle, Helen H., Guest, Bradley Institute, Peoria 

Church, Lorena N., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford 

Fairchild, Dr. R. W., President, Illinois State University, Normal 

Finkbeiner, Thomas, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville 

Finkbeiner, Mrs. Thomas, Guest, North Central College, Naperville 

George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston 

Grossman, Donald A., University of Illinois, Urbana 

Grossman, Mrs. Donald A., Guest, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Registrar and Director of Personnel Service, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

Humphreys, Mrs. Margaret, Guest, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

Ibbetson, Mrs. Ruth, Guest, Carlinville 

Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago 

Leifheit, Mrs. Edith, Registrar, N. Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 

Lewinson, Ruth, Guest, N. Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 

Mann, Albert Z., Dean and Registrar, Springfield College, Springfield 

McHugh, John Charles, Examiner, De Paul University, Chicago 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Moberg, Walter J., Registrar, North Park College, Chicago 

Renner, Theresa, Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Schrock, Mrs. Charles E., Official Reporter, L. W. Hoskins Co., Chicago 

Schuytema, Guy L., Registrar, George Williams College, Chicago 

Schuytema, Mrs. Guy L., Guest, George Williams College, Chicago 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 

Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


INDIANA 


Cookson, Thomas A., Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Deming, Ruth, Acting Registrar and Examiner, Butler University, Indianapolis 
Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
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IOWA 


Butler, The Reverend E. J., Registrar, St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Larson, Selmer C., Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Lehn, Dorothy N., Guest, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Lehn, Elizabeth J., Guest, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Lehn, Herman, Guest, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames 


KANSAS 


Foster, George O., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Foster, Mrs. George O., Guest, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Machir, Jessie M., Registrar, Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
Teeter, Edna, Assistant Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 


Chamberlain, Leo. M., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Leo. M., Guest, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea 

Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Steggert, Bertram J., Registrar, Loyola University, New Orleans 


MAINE 


Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono 
Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
Warren, Elmer C., Registrar, Colby College, Waterville 


MARYLAND 


Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick 

Davis, Irene M., Registrar, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Glassey, Gertrude M., Registrar, Maryland State Teachers College, Baltimore 
Glidden, Jessie, Guest, Maryland State Teachers College, Baltimore 
Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown 
Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park 
Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore 

Roddy, John M., Jr., Registrar, Mt. Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
Sister Mary Consilia, Registrar, St. Joseph College 

Sister Mary Martina, S.S.N.D., Registrar, Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
Tansil, Rebecca C., Registrar, State Teachers College, Baltimore 

Wilson, Edward N., Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Campbell, Francis J., Registrar, Boston College, Boston 

Dickinson, Ella Sill, Registrar, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley 
Diggs, Gladys, Assistant Registrar, Smith College, Northampton 

Dyrness, Enoch C., Vice President and Registrar, Wheaton College, Norton 
Elliott, Kathleen, College Recorder, Wellesley College, Wellesley 

English, William Guest, Wellesley College, Wellesley — 

Eustis, Harriet, Assistant Registrar, Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley 
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Gray, Florence, Recorder, Suffolk University, Boston 

Hilliker, R. E., Recorder, Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston 

Lanphear, Marshall, Assistant Dean, Massachusetts State College, Amherst 

MacKinnon, Joseph, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

MacMorland, Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel College, Boston 

McGown, Chester L., President, American International College, Springfield 

Sherburne, Dora Blanche, Registrar, Simmons College, Boston 

Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar, Regis College, Weston 

Stryker, Dora Martin, Registrar, American International College, Springfield 

Stryker, Garrett V., Dean, American International College, Springfield 

Todd, J. Edward, Director of Admissions, Springfield College, Springfield 

Waters, John, Registrar, Assistant Professor, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Boston 

Wendell, Harold U., Registrar, Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 

Wendell, Mrs. Harold U., Guest, Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 


MICHIGAN 


Bell, Mary L., Guest, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton 
Linton, Robert Spencer, Registrar, Michigan State Collee, East Lansing 

Ramsey, Robert G., Registrar, Dean of Men, Olivet College, Olivet 

Richards, John R., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Whitehouse, W. W., Dean and Registrar, Albion College, Albion 

Williams, Marion, Registrar’s Office, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Williams, Robert L., Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 


Bly, John M., Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield 

Davis, Jessie, Guest, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Hall, John Porter, Registrar, Macalester College, St. Paul 

Markgraf, Lucile, Registrar's Staff, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Merriam, Doris, Recorder, William’s College, Williamstown 

Nelson, Mrs. Leona, Assistant to Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Sister Helen Francis, Guest, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 

Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Sullivan, Marguerite, Registrar, St. John’s University, Collegeville 
West, Miriam, Guest, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

West, Mrs. R. M., Guest, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Armsby, H. H., Registrar and Student Advisor, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla 
Armsby, Mrs. H. H., Guest, Missouri School of Mnies, Rolla 

Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Marston, Frederick, Dean, Kemper Military School, Boonville 

Shofstall, W. P., Dean of Administration, Stephens College, Columbia 


NEBRASKA 


Helmstadter, Carl W., Assistant Dean and Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha 
Helmstadter, Mrs, Carl W., Guest, University of Omaha, Omaha 
Zimmer, Virginia, Statistician in Registrar's Office, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bill, Earl Gordon, Dean of Faculty, Dartmouth University, Hanover 
Conant, Robert O., Registrar, Dartmouth, Hanover 
Sackett, Everett B., Associate Registrar, University of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


Adams, Mary, Secretary to the Registrar, University of Newark, Newark 

Burnham, Agnes, Registrar, Panzer College, East Orange 

Cambreleng, Paul L., Registrar, Newark College of Engineering, Newark 

Cope, Frances K., Recorder, University of Newark, Newark 

Fearon, Ellen, Secretary, Drew University, Madison 

Hawes, Esther W., Registrar, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 

Hecht, Ira Y., Jr., Assistant to Dean, Drew University (Brothers Col.), Madison 

Jones, F. Taylor, Registrar, Drew University, Madison 

Martin, Luther H., Registrar and Admissions Officer, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick 

Martin, Mrs. Luther H., Guest, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Mortland, Louise, Registrar's Staff, University of Newark, Newark 

Newby, Edna May, Assistant Registrar, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick 

Schmitt, Anne (Mrs. G. E.), Secretary for Committee on Admission, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick 

Sister Elise Marie, Prefect, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 

Sister Helen Cecilia, Registrar, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 

Smith, Lillian Lester, Recorder, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Smith, Robert, Assistant to Registrar, Drew University, Madison 

Watt, Agnes D., Registrar, University of Newark, Newark 


NEW YORK 


Anderson, H. H., Salesman, Photostat Corporation, Rochester 

Arnsdorf, Henry G., Registrar, New York University, New York 

Arnsdorf, Mrs. Henry G., Guest, New York University, New York 

Ball, Dorothy B., Assistant Registrar, Hunter College, New York 
Barker, A. Ralph, Guest, Rochester 

Barr, Jean B., Supervisor of Printing, New York University, New York 
Beardsley, Seymour W., Freshman Counselor, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn 
Beaudry, Constance, Administrative Clerk, Hunter College, New York 
Bellone, Rosale E., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 
Bernstein, Pearl, Administrator, Board of Higher Education, New York 
Bishop, R. Aurill, Registrar, Hartwick College, Brooklyn 

Bixler, Roy W., Advance School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
Bixler, Mrs. Roy W., Guest, Teachers College, Columbia 

Bradford, E. F., Registrar, Director of Admissions, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Burke, Mary L., Registrar, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 

Cameron, Emily, Chief Recording Clerk, New York University, New York 
Catchpole, Ethel, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Chervenik, Emily, Admissions Advisor, Julliard Institute, New York 
Christie, Mary, Administrative Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Cook, Marjorie, Admission Committee, New York University, New York 
Cooper, Alva, Secretary Art Department, Hunter College, New York 
Crandell, Florence, Recorder, New York University, New York 

Crouch, Mary, Registrar, Wells College, Aurora 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
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Devine, Margaret, Guest, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 

Dingilian, Armine G., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Donovan, Alfred D., Registrar, Manhattan College, New York 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn 

Eckard, Margaret, Member of Registrar’s Staff, New York University, New York 

Engelken, Marie, Recorder, Hofstra College, New York University, New York 

Engle, Helen, Information, New York University, New York 

Evans, Lenora, Clerical Assistant, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

Evens, Dorothy, Registrar, New York School of Social Work, New York 

Farnsworth, William B., Assistant Secretary, Photostat Corporation, Rochester 

Farrell, Muriel, Guest, Hunter College, New York 

Fields, Horace L., Guest, University of the State of New York, New York 

Fiero, Eleanor E., Assistant Registrar, Barnard College, New York 

Finan, Gertrude H., Assistant Registrar, Columbia University, New York 

Fox, Edward B., Assistant Registrar, Columbia University, New York 

Frank, Helen A., Secretary, Institute of Musical Art, New York 

Gallagher, Marion, Administration Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Garten, Elsie M., Administration Clerk, Teachers College, Columbia, New York 

Gelling, Evelyn F., Secretary to Registrar, New York University, New York 

Goldstein, David, Clerical Assistant, Brooklyn College, New York 

Goodwin, John B., Accounting Office, Board of Higher Education, New York 

Gordon, Phoebe, Guest, Psychological Bureau, New York 

Gossner, Eleanor, Assistant Secretary, Commission of Admissions, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 

Grant, Caroline, Guest, Columbia University, New York 

Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York 

Grant, Mrs. Edward J., Guest, Columbia University, New York 

Grant, Sallie P., Guest, Columbia University, New York 

Grof, Jessie, Registrar's Staff, Columbia University, New York 

Hassarud, Florence, Registrar, William Smith College, Geneva 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Hagemeyer, Mrs. Frank H., Guest, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Hager, Walter E., Secretary, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

Hanig, Sophie, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Harley, Ruth S., Registrar, Adelphi College, Brooklyn 

Hartstein, Jacob I., Registrar, Yeshiva College, New York 

Haslett, Lucene, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Haug, Lydia Yoell, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Hawkes, Herbert H., Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University, New York 

Hawkes, Mrs. Herbert H., Guest, Columbia College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Haupin, George D., Assistant Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Henderson, Catherine A. D., Registrar, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

Herbhold, Nathalie S., Administration Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Hickey, Alice, Administration Clerk, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Higgins, Ruth H., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Hoar, Marie F., Director of Admissions, Hofstra College, University of New York, 
New York 

Hollinghurst, Joan, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Hotaling, Eugene, Guest, New York University, New York 
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Howland, Florence M., Registrar, Ithaca College, Ithaca 

Hummel, LaVetta, Guest, Ithaca College, Ithaca 

Hussey, Lillian F., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Jarmon, Hattie, Assistant to Secretary, Teachers College, College of New York, 
New York 

Jenson, Clara A., Guest, Teachers College, New York College, New York 

Kagen, Samuel M., Registrar, Brooklyn College, New York 

Kana, Alfred J., Clerk, Columbia University, New York 

Kana, Lillian A., Administration Clerk, Columbia University, New York 

Kastner, Elwood C., Assistant Registrar, New York University, New York 

Kastner, Mrs. Elwood C., Guest, New York University, New York 

Kennedy, Jean E., Administrative Clerk, Columbia University, New York 

Kennedy, Keith J., Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Kienle, Fred E., Registrar, St. John’s University, Brooklyn 

Kilcoin, Alice, Administration Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Klug, Hazel, Record Officer, New York University, New York 

Knapp, Thomas, Guest, Fobrac Company, New York 

Lange, Lawrence W., Director of Admissions, New York University, New York 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary, Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester 

Lawley, Raymond, Statistician, New York University, New York 

Lehn, Mrs. Mary B. J., Registrar, Hunter College, New York 

Linden, Arthur V., Executive Officer in Charge of Practice Teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia, New York 

Lindsay, Gladys M., Assistant to Registrar, Columbia University, New York 

Lindsay, Margaret, Assistant Director of Students, Long Island University, Brooklyn 

Maher, Thomas F., Registrar, Fordham University, School of Education, New York 

Maiden, William M., Director of Admissions, Washington Square College, New 
York 

Mann, Nellie E., Admissions Secretary, New York University, New York 

Manzer, Charles W., Instructor, Washington Square College, New York 

McKee, Kenneth N., Instructor, New York University, New York 

McLain, Madge F., Guest, Hunter College, New York 

Meehan, Della B., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Mehler, Evelyn, Administraton Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Meyer, Anna E. H., Registrar, Barnard College, New York 

Mohr, Marguerite D., Recording Clerk, New York University, New York 

Mother Clotilde Angela, O.S.U., Secretary to Dean, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle 

Mother M. Pauline, O.S.U., Assistant to Registrar, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle 

Murchison, Blackwell K., Special Representative, Photostat Corporation, Rochester 

Newfang, Florence J., Administrative Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Noll, Daniel F., Folmer Graflex Corporation, Rochester 

Northcott, John P., Administrative Clerk, Columbia University, New York 

Nott, Margaret, Clerical Assistant, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

O’Brien, E. V., Registrar, Fordham University, School of Business, New York 

O'Connell, Winifred J., Assistant to Registrar, Adelphi College, Brooklyn 

O’Rear, Dr. Floyd B., Guest, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

O’Rear, Mrs. Floyd B., Guest, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

O'Reilly, Hugh S., Vice Dean, Fordham University, New York 

Pearson, Norma, Registrar's Staff, New York University, New York 

Pease, Katharine L., Registrar, Finch Junior College, New York 

Peet, A. W., Guest, Finch Junior College, New York 
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Peet, Mrs. A. W., Guest, Finch Junior College, New York 

Prime, John H., Director of Admissions, New York University, School of Com- 
merce, New York 

Propst, John J., Registrar, Fordham University, Graduate School, Brooklyn 

Quantin, Hazel C., Registrar, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 

Rabkin, Mabel, Recording Clerk, New York University, New York 

Reufiman, Gladys, Advisor to Women, School of Commerce, New York University, 
New York 

Rolph, Ernest, Guest, Fobrac Company, New York 

Romer, Edna M., Administrative Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Salley, Ruth E., Administrative Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Scher, Marjorie, Registrar, Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, New 
York 

Schonfeld, Mrs. Louise Rost, Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Shafer, Ruth T., Secretary of Admissions, New York University, School of Educa- 
tion, New York 

Sheinwold, Philip, Administrative Clerk, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

Sister Agnes Patricia, Registrar, Nazareth College, New York 

Sister Regina M., Registrar, Marymount College, Tarrytown 

Sister Sacre Coeur M,, Dean, Marymount College, Tarrytown 

Sister St. Egbert, Dean, Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island 

Sister St. John of Parma, Registrar, Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten 
Island 

Sister Thomas Francis, Registrar, College of St. Rose, Albany 

Snavely, Guy E., Executive Director, Association of American College, New York 

Space, Helen M., Registrar, Keuka College, Keuka Park 

Speare, Elizabeth, Secretary of Admissions Committee, New York School of Social 
Work, New York 

Streubel, Ernest J., Registrar, Dean, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 

Stover, Harry, Registrar’s Staff, New York University, New York 

Tanner, Rollin H., Committee on Admissions, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 

Temple, Mrs. Emma K., Guest, Hunter College, New York 

Temple, James H., Guest, Hunter College, New York 

Thompson, Marina, Admissions Secretary, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 

Titsworth, Waldo A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred 

Toven, J. Richard, Guidance Officer, New York University, New York 

Voorhis, Harold O., Secretary, New York University, New York 

Voorhis, Mrs. Harold O., Guest, New York University, New York 

Wanzel, Julia K., Clerical Assistant, Hunter College, New York 

Watson, Walter S., Director of Admissions, Cooper Union, New York 

Westbrook, E. Marsena, Administration Clerk, Hunter College, New York 

Whalen, Helen Elizabeth, Registrar, St. Lawrence University, Brooklyn 

Whitaker, Donald P., Administrative Clerk, Columbia University, New York 

Williams, Blanche Colton, Guest, Hunter College, New York 

Wolf, Mildred S., Registrar, Cooper Union, New York 

Wyatt, Frederic A., Assistant to Secretary, Union College, Schenectady 

Wylie, Martha M., Assistant to Registrar, Columbia University, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hengeveld, Fred E., Registrar, Davidson College, Davidson 
Knag, Howard A., Recorder, Queens College, Charlotte 
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Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
Setzler, Edwin L., Registrar and Dean, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Dean of Admission and Registrar, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


OHIO 


Burgoyne, Helen H., Acting Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Burke, Catherine, Guest, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford 

Carrel, Marian V., Senior Assistant to Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo 

Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Toledo 

Conger, Mrs. Allen C., Guest, Ohio Wesleyan University, Toledo 

Dilley, Frank B., Registrar, Ohio University, Athens 

Downer, Edward T., Registrar, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Fellinger, R. J., Registrar, Xavier University, Cincinnati 

Lower, Verna E., Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance 

McKnight, Carrie E., Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord 

Mittinger, Eugene R., Registrar, John Carroll University, Cleveland 

Morris, Mary E., Assistant University Examiner, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Petcoff, Mrs. Hazel G., Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo 

Realy, Mabel, Registrar, St. John’s University, Toledo 

Renneker, George, Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton 

Sister Mary Grace, R. S. M., Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Sister Mary Virginia, R. S. N., Guest, Our Lady of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Smyser, W. C., Registrar, Miami University, Oxford 

Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Banmiller, P. F., Registrar, Villanova College, Villanova 

Bright, Alan, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Cardwell, Dorothy, Administrative Clerk, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Climenhaga, A. W., Dean and Registrar, Messiah Bible College, Grantham 
Curtis, George B., Registrar, Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

Duffy, Hugh T., Registrar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 

Duffy, Mrs. M. R., Guest, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 

Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana 

Elder, Mrs. Harry E., Guest, Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana 

Faint, George R., Registrar, Bucknell Junior College, Wilkes-Barre 

Fencil, Gladys M., Assistant Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Gebert, H. G., Registrar, Thiel College, Greenville 

Geiner, Chris, Guest, Thiel College, Greenville 

Geiner, Mrs. Chris, Guest, Thiel College, Greenville 

Gladfelter, Millard E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Gladfelter, Mrs. Millard E., Guest, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

Grimm, Mrs. Samuel O., Guest, Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

Harrison, Helen S., Recorder, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
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Hoffman, William S., Registrar, Penn State College, State College 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Johnson, Helen G., Secretary to Registrar, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia 

Joseph, Brother G., Registrar, La Salle College, Philadelphia 

Kent, Aurelia M., Secretary, Temple University, Philadelphia 

MacIntyre, Frances E., Registrar, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

Miller, Wilson I., Registrar, Albright College, Reading 

Mother M. Borgia Egan, Dean, Mercyhurst College, Erie 

Mother Mary Amadeus, Registrar, Rosemont College, Rosemont 

O’Hara, Frank J., Registrar, St. Thomas College, Scranton 

Paulhamus, Roberta, Registrar, Beaver College, Jenkintown 

Quick, J. Gilbert, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Rauser, Hildegarde, Secretary, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Rhoads, John M., Assistant Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Ross, C. F., Dean and Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville 

Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar, College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 

Sister Marcia Anastasia, Registrar's Staff, Immaculata College, Immaculata 

Sister Mary Adelaide, Guest, College Misericordia, Dallas 

Sister Alice Weber, Registrar, Mercyhurst College, Erie 

Sister Mary Hubert, I. H. M., Registrar, Immaculata College, Immaculata 

Sister Mary Rosaire, R. S. M., College of Misericordia, Dallas 

Stambaugh, Russell B., Registrar, Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Vanderzee, Margaret, Registrar, Wilson College, Chambersburg 


RHODE ISLAND 


Arnold, Samuel T., Dean, Brown University, Providence 
Smith, Esther Hervey, Recorder, Pembroke College, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Barton, Eula, Registrar, Women’s Division, Furman University, Greenville 
Horton, Martha, Secretary to Registrar, Furman University, Greenville 
Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Swanbeck, Godfrey W., Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Swanbeck, Mrs. Godfrey W., Guest, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


Blocker, Betty, Registrar, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

Bowman, Kathleen Adams, Registrar, Milligan College, Milligan 

Challen, Mrs. James, Associate Registrar, Southwestern University, Memphis 
Ramsey, Hugh T., Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville 

Robinson, Mrs. J. R., Guest, Peabody College, Nashville 

Smith, Harold F., Registrar, Director of Lower Division, Fisk University 
Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


Fichtenbaum, Max, Assistant Registrar, University of Texas, Austin 
Howell, Eugene J., Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station 
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Howell, Hubert A., Guest, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station 
Howell, Mrs. Hubert A., Guest, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station 
Hutton, S. W., Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

Wilkins, Charles S., Dean and Registrar, John Tarleton College, Stephenville 


VERMONT 


Kehoe, F., Registrar, University of Vermont, Burlington 
Swann, Reginald L., Director Student Personnel, Green Mt. Junior College, Poultney 


VIRGINIA 


Boone, Jeanette, Assistant Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
Bugg, Virgilia I., Registrar, State Teachers College, Farmville 
Lancaster, Catherine D., Registrar, State Teachers College, Farmville 
Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Callaghan, James, Coach, Concord State Teachers College, Athens 

Eberhardt, Harry G., Registrar, West Virginia State Teachers College, Institute 
Friend, Lloyd L., Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Kirkpatrick, Forrest H., Dean of Personnel, Bethany College, Bethany 

McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens 


WISCONSIN 


Deakins, C. E., Registrar, Lawrence College, Appleton 
Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Sister Mary Virginia, S. S. M. W., Proxy for Registrar, Mt. Mary College, Mil- 
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Registrations 
24 


30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
232 
282 


266 
219 
235 
309 
285 


334 
442 


* Deceased. 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


rot? 
19t9 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 


1910-39 
Place President 

Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

Ann Arbor G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Lexington *F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Washington E. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 

St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

Boulder T. J. Wilson, University of North Caro- 
lina 

Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

Memphis E. I. Grant, Columbia University 

Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

Detroit Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 


New Orleans 
New York City 


Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1914-38 

Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1929 696 
1915 100 1930 749 
1916 123 1931 754 
1917 140 1932 720 
1919 177 1933 705 
1920 194 1934 671 
1922 210 1935 671 
1924 299 1936 699 
1925 331 1937 722 
1926 384 1938 756 
1927 504 1939 784 
1928 622 
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Abel, J. F., Evaluating credentials from 
France, 18-27 

Accreditation by the North Central As- 
sociation, 309-314 

A.C.G.P.A., The, 65-66 

Admission: Admission to the Upper Di- 
vision at Stanford University, 328- 
329; admissions and examinations in 
the general college of the University 
of Florida, 169-175; present practice 
in admitting students by transfer in 
437 American colleges and universi- 
ties, 227-274; trends in subjects of- 
fered for admission to college, 176- 
177 

Angell, James Rowland, Radio in educa- 
tion, 417-435 

Armsby, H. H., Constitutional revision, 
184-185 


Banmiller, P. F., The Middle States uni- 
form college admission blank, 513-514 

Bradford, E. F., Chairman, professional 
workshop in admission problems, 442- 
448 

Bright, Alan, Chairman, professional 
workshop in problem of poorly pre- 
pared freshmen—technical schools, 
468-472; and Shaffer, Laurance F., A 
method of selecting scholarship hold- 
ers, 154-159 

Brock, Earl E., The prediction of college 
success in Latin, Spanish and French, 
177-179 

Browne, Kenneth Alton, Reducing the 
recruiting element in liberal arts col- 
lege scholarship programs, 275-284 

Brumbaugh, A. J., Some responsibilities 
of the registrar in accreditation by the 
North Central Association, 309-314 

Brunson, May, The new program of Jud- 
son College, 43-50 

Budget Committee, convention report of, 
517 

Buffalo, University of, work-study plan 
for superior students at, 181-183 

Buros, Oscar Krisen (Ed.), The Nine- 
teen Thirty-Eight Mental Measurement 
Yearbook of the School of Education, 


Rutgers University—(Reviewed by W. 
C. Smyser), 349-350 

Business session, twenty-seventh national 
convention, 517-537 


Catalogs, college,—their content and dis- 
tribution, 55-60 

Certification, teacher, in the State of 
Washington and the training program 
of the College of Puget Sound, 299- 
308 

Chamberlain, Leo M., Annual meeting of 
Kentucky Association of Registrars, 
203-204; chairman, professional work- 
shop in changing requirements for 
teachers certificates—teachers colleges, 
449-457; reviewer of: History of 
American Education, A, 212-213, and 
Philanthropic Foundations and Higher 
Education, 213 

Chambers, M. M., and Elliott, Edward 
C., The Colleges and the Courts—(Re- 
viewed by W. C. Smyser), 348-349 

Cockins, Edith D., Constitutional revi- 
sion, 184-185 

College administration, systematic fact- 
finding in, 101-113 

College curriculum, expanding the, to 
meet modern demands, 142-147 

College student, the, mental hygiene 
problems of, 28-34 

Conger, Allen C., Chairman, professional 
workshop in orientation programs— 
arts colleges, 473-479 

Constitution of the Association, 538-541 

Convention, twenty-seventh national: 
Budget Committee, report, 517; busi- 
ness session, 517-537; delegates and 
guests in attendance, 537-552; Editor's 
report, 526-527; Executive Committee, 
report, 517; Local Arrangements, Com- 
mittee on, report, 530; Membership of 
the Association, 554; Nominating 
Committee, report, 530-531; Office 
Forms, Committee on, report, 526; 
open forum, 493-502; organization of 
the Association, 536-537; professional 
workshops, 436-492; program, 352- 
359; Regional Associations Commit- 
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tee, report, 525-526; Regional Associa- 
tions’ Conference, 503-519; registra- 
tion by states, 552; registrations of 
convention meetings, 553; Resolutions, 
Committee on, report, 531-532; Sec- 
ond Vice-President’s report, 528; Spe- 
cial Projects, Committee on, report, 
517-523; Treasurer's report, 531-532 

Cooley, Arthur S., Trends in subjects of- 
fered for admission to college, 176-177 

Curriculum, college, expanding the, to 
meet modern demands, 142-147 


Davis, Irene M., Eighth meeting of Mid- 
dle States Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 204 

Deakins, Clarence E., Sophomore courses 
for superior freshmen, 160-168 

Dearden, Anna Mae, Annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 342-343 

Defective speech, two surveys of, in a 
cultural college, 39-42 

Delegates and guests in attendance at 
twenty-seventh national convention, 
537-552 

Directory of regional associations, 91-92; 
219-220; 363-364 

Duke University, 1838-1938, 69-70 

Dyrness, Enock C., Chairman, regional 
associations’ conference, 503-516 


Editor, convention report of, 526-527 
Editorial comment: Millard E. Gladfelter 
—Congratulations, 66; constitutional 
revision, 184-185; empty colleges? 
333-335; Goucher College—fifty years 
of service, 186-187; they call them 
college nights! 335-336; they serve us 
well, 67; those who deceive us, 336- 
337; Harry M. Showman—enrolment 
figures, 185-186; W. C. Smyser—The 
A.C.G.P.A., 65-66 
Education, new trends in, 388-397 
Elliott, Edward C., and Chambers, M. M., 
The Colleges and the Courts—(Re- 
viewed by W. C. Smyser), 348-349 
Entrance credit for music, 61-62 
European educational trends, 5-17 
Evaluating credentials from France, 18-27 
Executive Committee, convention report 
of, 517 


Extra-curricular activities, the adminis- 
tration of, in colleges of the North 
Central Association, 322-325 


Fichtenbaum, Max, Eighteenth conven- 
tion of the Texas Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, 208 

Florida, University of, admissions and 
examinations in the general college of, 
169-175 

Foerster, Norman, The Future of the 
Liberal College—( Reviewed by Fred E. 
Nessell), 212 

France, evaluating credentials from, 18- 
27 

Froman, Lewis A., Work-study plan for 
superior students at the University of 
Buffalo, 181-183 


Gachet, Rochelle Rodd, The administra- 
tion of extra-curricular activities in col- 
leges of the North Central Associa- 
tion, 322-325 

Gerlach, Sarah, Constancy of the 1.Q., 
63-64 

Gillis, Ezra L., The evolution and devel- 
opment of the registrar’s office, 114-124 

Gladfelter, Millard E., Career conference 
for secondary school students, 331- 
332; congratulations, 66; constitutional 
revision, 184-185; editor’s convention 
report, 526-527; empty colleges? 333- 
335; Goucher College—fifty years of 
service, 186-187; they call them col- 
lege nights! 335-336; they serve us 
well, 67; those who deceive us, 336- 
337; why a national study, 514-516 

Graves, Frank Pierrepont, The place of 
the registrar in the educational pro- 
gram, 371-378 

Guidance and personnel at the college 
level, 398-405; panel discussion, W. P. 
Shofstall, chairman, 406-409 


Hall, Clarisse H., October 14 meeting of 
the Utah Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 208-209 

Hawkes, Herbert E., New trends in edu- 
cation, 388-397 

Hewit, Edna, Twelfth annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Branch of the Ameri- 
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can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 206 

Hoffman, William S., Doctorate diploma, 
the, 330-331; methods used to arrive 
at student mortality require careful 
analysis, 325-327 

Hollis, Ernest Victor, Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education— 
(Reviewed by Leo M. Chamberlain), 
213 

Howell, E. J., Chairman, Open Forum 
of the twenty-seventh national conven- 
tion, 493-502 


Index to Volume XIV, 555 
In the Office, 71-72; 188-191 
1.Q., the, constancy of, 63-64 


Judson College, the new program of, 43- 
50 


Larson, Arthur H., Reviewer of articles— 
Recommended for Reading, 85-90; 
214-218; 351-354; reviewer of books 
—First Course in Statistics, A, 347- 
348; Regents’ Inquiry, Education for 
American Life, 345-347 

Lindquist, E. F., A First Course in Sta- 
tistics—(Reviewed by A. H. Larson), 
347-348 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD., A Student 
Personnel Program for Higher Educa- 
tion—(Reviewed by W. C. Smyser), 
212 

Local Arrangements, Committee on, con- 
vention report of, 530 

Longstreth, Clarine S., First meeting of 
Arkansas Registrars, 200 


Manning, Frank L., How accurately can 
we predict success in college? 35-38; 
the use of non-linear correlation in de- 
termining predictive measures of col- 
lege success, 148-153 

McConn, Charles Maxwell, Personnel 
and guidance at the college level, 398- 
405 

McElroy, M. Frances, Annual meeting of 
Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 202; first meeting of Conference 
of Chicago Registrars, 201; second 


meeting of Conference of Chicago 
Registrars, 343 

McKnight, Carrie E., Thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Ohio 
College Registrars, 207 

McLemore, J. R., A study of marks in 
Texas junior colleges, 285-294 

McQuitty, John V., Admissions and ex- 
aminations in the general college of the 
University of Florida, 169-175 

Membership of the Association, 554 

Mental hygiene problems of the college 
student, 28-34 

Metz, G. E., Reviewer of The Factorial 
Analysis of Human Ability, 344-345 

Miller, Christian, Teacher certification in 
the State of Washington and the train- 
ing program of the College of Puget 
Sound, 299-308 

Miller, Ernest C., Chairman, professional 
workshop in catalogs and announce- 
ments and control of distribution of 
same, 480-484 

Minnesota, University of, a revision in 
registration procedure at, 295-298 

Mitchell, J. P., Admission to the Upper 
Division at Stanford University, 328- 
329 

Morrill, James Lewis, What sieve for 
the selection of students? 379-387 

Morrison, Hazel, Fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 206-207 

Mortality, and prediction, a study in, 62- 
63; methods used to arrive at student 
mortality require careful analysis, 325- 
327 


Nelson, Leona, November 5 and 6 meet- 
ings of Minnesota-Dakota Association 
of College Registrars, 204-205 

Nessell, Fred E., Cultivating professional 
interests, 504-505; reviewer of books 
—Adult Abilities, 211; The Future of 
the Liberal College, 212 

Noble, Stuart G., A History of American 
Education—(Reviewed by Leo M. 
Chamberlain), 212-213 

Nominating Committee, convention re- 
port of, 530-531 
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Non-linear correlation, the use of, in 
determining predictive measures of 
college success, 148-153 

North Central Association, the, accredita- 
tion by, 309-314 


Oberholtzer, E. E., Expanding the col- 
lege curriculum to meet modern de- 
mands, 142-147 

Office Forms, Committee on, convention 
report of, 526 

Open Forum, twenty-seventh national 
convention, 493-502 

O’Rear, Floyd Barrett, Professional prep- 
aration of the registrar, 410-416 

Organization of the Association, 536-537 


Pallett, Earl M., Thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, 207-208 

Person, Amy L., Remedial personnel test- 
ing, 51-54 

Personals, 80-84 

Personnel and guidance at the college 
level, 398-405; panel discussion, W. P. 
Shofstall, chairman, 406-409 

Peters, Lucile, Annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Registrars, 
209 

Pettengill, True E., A revision in regis- 
tration procedure at the University of 
Minnesota, 295-298 

Poole, Elma, Second annual meeting of 
Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 205 

Prediction: How accurately can we pre- 
dict success in college? 35-38; predic- 
tion of college success in Latin, Spanish 
and French, the, 177-179; study in 
prediction and mortality, a, 62-63; use 
of non-linear correlation in determin- 
ing predictive measures of college suc- 
cess, 148-153 

Preinkert, Alma H., Chairman, profes- 
sional workshop in transcripts and cer- 
tificates, 458-461 

Professional workshops, twenty-seventh 
national convention: Admission prob- 
lems, 442-448 ; catalogs and announce- 
ments and control of distribution of 
same, 480-484; changing requirements 
for teachers certificates—teachers col- 





leges, 449-457; orientation programs— 
arts colleges, 473-479; problem of 
poorly prepared freshmen—technical 
schools, 468-472; registration meth- 
ods, 462-467; selection of students for 
admission to professional schools, 436- 
441; transcripts and certificates, 458- 
461 

Program of twenty-seventh national con- 
vention, 355-362 

Puget Sound, College of, training pro- 
gram of, and teacher certification in the 
State of Washington, 299-308 


Quick, J. G., Chairman, professional 
workshop in registration methods, 462- 
467 


Radio in education, 417-435 

Recommended for Reading (articles re- 
viewed by Arthur H. Larson), 85-90; 
214-218; 351-354 

Recruiting: Ninety-two opinions on re- 
cruiting, 179-180; reducing the re- 
cruiting element in liberal arts college 
scholarship programs, 275-284 

Regent's Inquiry, Education for American 
Life—(Reviewed by A. H. Larson), 
345-347 

Regional Associations Committee, con- 
vention report of, 525-526 

Regional Associations’ Conference: Culti- 
vating professional interests, 504-505; 
Middle States uniform college admis- 
sion blank, the, 513-514; regional 
planning—a proposed study for evalu- 
ating offerings in various sections of 
the country, 505-512; why a national 
study, 514-516 

Regional associations, directory of, 91- 
92; 219-220; 363-364 

Regional meetings: American Association 
of Junior Colleges, annual meeting, 
210; Arkansas Registrars, first meet- 
ing, 200; Colorado-Wyoming Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, annual 
meeting, 79; 201; Conference of Reg- 
istrars of the Chicago Area, first meet- 
ing, 78-79; 201; 343; Educational 
Records Bureau, seventh educational 
conference of, 209-210; Florida As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities, 
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annual meeting, 201-202; Illinois As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, an- 
nual meeting, 202; Kansas Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Advanced 
Standing Committees, sixteenth annual 
meeting, 203; Kentucky Association of 
Registrars, annual meeting, 203-204; 
Middle States Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, eighth meeting, 204; 
Minnesota-Dakota Association of Col- 
lege Registrars, November 5 and 6 
meetings, 204-205; Missouri Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, second 
annual meeting, 205; Nebraska Branch 
of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, twelfth annual meet- 
ing, 206; North Caroiina Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, fifteenth an- 
nual meeting, 206-207; Ohio College 
Registrars Association, thirteenth an- 
nual meeting, 207; Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, annual 
meeting, 342-343; Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
thirteenth annual meeting, 207-208; 
Seventh Educational Conference, fall 
meeting, 80; South Carolina Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, tenth an- 
nual meeting, 79-80; Texas Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, eighteenth 
convention, 208; Utah Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, October 14 meet- 
ing, 208-209; Virginia Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, April 30 meet- 
ing, 79; Wisconsin Association of 
Registrars, annual meeting, 209 

Registrar, the: New challenge to, a, 315- 
321; place of, the, in the educational 
program, 371-378; professional prepa- 
ration of, 410-416 

Registrar’s office, the evolution and de- 
velopment of, 114-124 

Registration procedure, a revision in, at 
the University of Minnesota, 295-298 

Registrations of convention meetings, 556 

Remedial personnel testing, 51-54 

Reported to Us, 73-84; 192-210; 339-343 

Resolutions, Committee on, convention 
report of, 531-532 

Rice, M. Berenice, A new approach to 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than tity words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some ‘reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman with Ph.B. degree now registrar in a western 
pt og | desires position in college office which will enable her to continue graduate 
study. Has had considerable secretarial and registrarial experience, and a varied 
journalistic and teaching experience. Reply B, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple 

niversity, Philadelphia. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Registrar or director of admissions in college or 
university. Secured Ph.D. in education and psychology in 1937. Six years’ experi- 
ence as registrar; four years as professor of psychology and secondary education ; 
two years as high school instructor. Age 35. Married. Reply A, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Registrar, dean or director of admissions. Three years’ 
experience as dean and registrar, six years teaching Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology. 
Research, publications and preparation of bulletins. Reply SB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young man, 34, married, desires permanent position 
as Registrar in College, or Assistant Registrar in University. B.A. and M.A. ir 
Education. One summer toward Ph.D. Now employed as Registrar in denominational 
college enrolling 1,400. Personnel experience in eastern university. Reply LG, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in registrar's or admissions 
office, or secretary to administrative officer in a college or university. Preparation 
includes bachelor’s degree and nine years’ experience, eg registrar's assistant 
in university and also registrar of liberal arts colleges. Reply EH, Care Editor, Regis- 
trar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in a Registrar’s or other 
Administrative office. Experience as recorder and assistant in office of Dean and 
Registrar, and also teacher. Secured M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in education and mathematics. Some courses in business administration, and 
other graduate work. Reply EP, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (1) 





PosiTIOoN WANTED:—Woman, with nine years’ experience as registrar in a 
church college, desires to change location, to serve as registrar, examiner, supervisor 
of catalog and bulletins, director of teacher placement, or assistantship in kindred 
field in larger institution. Reply D, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, (1) 




















E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs 
on request 
Sixty years of continuous service 




















WANTED 


The reserve supply of the following back numbers of the JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS is 
exhausted. The Editor will pay 75 cents each for a limited number 
of copies of the following: 


Proceedings for the following annual meetings: 


Fifth (1914) Eleventh (1922) 
Sixth (1915) Twelfth (1924) 
Eighth (1917) Thirteenth (1925) 


Tenth (1920) 
New Series, No. 4 (April, 1926) 


Vol. II, No. 1 (July, 1926) 
Vol. XII, No. 3 (April, 1937) 


If you can supply any of the above numbers, please communicate 
with Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 















































IDENTOGRAPH PLACEMENT PLAN 


The Identograph Placement Plan is an economical camera service 
to photographically register individuals for identification purposes. 


Camera is ordered by the College or Institution who, on receiving 
it, set it up according to simple directions, and proceed to photo- 
graph the students at their convenience. 

After the students have been photographically registered, the 
equipment is repacked and shipped to our plant for the developing 
and finishing of film. The finished pictures are sent promptly to the 
college in the exact rotation they were taken, for simplified dis- 
tribution. 

The cost of this Plan is 15c a set of four pictures of each student. 
(See Sample Enclosed.) For example: if there are one hundred stu- 
dents, the cost would be fifteen dollars ($15.00) and four pictures 
of each student would be supplied. This rate of I5c, or 334¢ per 
print, covers all expenses with the exception of postage, which 
seldom amounts to more than two dollars, to any location in the 
country. 


Further details will be sent on request 


VI-CAM PHOTO CO. 


700 North 64th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Invites Convention 
Delegates to their 
office for a demon- 
stration of 


The Ozalid Dry Developing 
White Print Process 


“The Process of the day 
for the world of tomorrow” 


Don’t say blueprints 
say Ozalid prints 


Ozalid Corporation | 
354 Fourth Ave. | 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Caledonia 
5-6485 
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